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Other *5 hats may have one... 


but Mallory offers you both! 


FAsHION is extra-lavish this sea- 
son—so expect to find the hand- 
somest hat you’ve ever owned. 
But even when you’ve found it— 
be only half-satisfied. 

Make sure a/so that the shape, 
the color, and the finish you select 
will weather the entire season 
without wilting. Yes, there are 
such hats. See them now at 
your Mallory dealer’s. See how 
Mallory combines the sty/e you 
seek and the lasting sty/e stamina, 


For into Mallory hats go only 
the superfine hat furs. . . and all 
the masterful skill of Mallory’s 
matchless 116 years in hatcraft- 
ing. And only Mallory hats are 
“ Cravenette”’ weatherproofed. 
But—let a try-on show how 
these new Mallory styles become 
you. Then let ¢ime prove to you 
that for looks, long life—/rom 
every angle—Mallory is topchoice. 
Most styles *5. The light-weight 
Sportabout *4, Others §7.50-*10. 


EVERY DAY YOU SEE MORE HATS BY 


MALLORY 


FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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even in the back. 





£o0d looks last! 
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fade in Heaven— 


Vancouver, B.C.: Among recent 
narriages was that of Miss Nancy Hep- 
itch Saint to Edgar Penfield Angel. 















Loophole— 


El Centro, Calif.: Though regula- 
‘ons require local police to subject all 
ersons suspected of drunken driving to a 
sobriety test, they arrested one souse re- 
sntly and had to forgo examining him. 
e was too drunk to take the test, they 


said. 


Rizarre Bazaar— 


Grants Pass, Ore.: When the women 
of St. Luke’s Church ran a pre-Christmas 
bazaar it was a complete sellout—so com- 
lete, in fact, that someone inadvertently 
sold the church decorations. 


Hard Bargain— 


Thompsonville, Conn.: Charles 
calia, a restaurant employe, discovered a 
yard object in an oyster and jestingly 
tossed it to Charles Foisee, the chef, as a 
Christmas present. As Foisee was eyeing 
it, along came the cashier, Andrew Eck- 
berg, and bought it for $15. Eckberg took 
the object to Springfield, Mass., and found 
that his suspicions were correct. It was a 
real pearl, and he got $125 for it. 


Slip of the Tongue— 


Portland, Ore.: Opening the drive for 
the police department’s Christmas relief 
fund, Mayor Joseph K. Carson made an 
eloquent speech. A fine talk, everyone 
agreed, congratulating His Honor. But 
what was all this stuff about the fire de- 
partment’s milk-fund football game? 
Blushingly the mayor confessed: “I’ve 
made 40 speeches this week, and I just 
picked up the wrong one.” 


Explorer— 


Cincinnati: Because the streetcar he 
was running got caught in a traffic jam 
and it was impossible to make a right 
turn at a vital intersection, Thomas Wide- 
man, a motorman of 27 years’ experience, 
got off his route for the first time. Coolly, 
he discharged his passengers and then 
tried frantically to get back into known 
territory. But nothing went right, and 
finally he found himself in College Hill, 
5 miles out. By this time, the transit 
company had searching parties skirmish- 
ing around town, but the intrepid Wide- 
man solved his own difficulties. Another 
motorman whom he hailed knew a short 
cut back to his old route, and Wideman 


went clattering back to the home barn in 
triumph. 





A HUSBAND Wis £ 






HUSBAND: “Gosh .. . Fred! 
Doesn’t this Christmas Shop- 
ping get you down?” 

FRIEND: “No! I just put a lot 
of fine cocktails on my friends’ 
Christmas trees.” bottles. 


HUSBAND: “Don’t talk in rid- 
dies. How do you do that?” 
FRIEND: “By sending gifts of 
Heublein’s CLus CocxTalts. 
They come ready-mixed in 


ABOUT 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 





HUSBAND: “Say... that’s an 
idea! Anyone would be tickled 
with a classy gift like that.” 

FRIEND: “Sure! And for the 
best, serve CLusB COCKTAILS 
at your Christmas parties, too.” 





HIeusLEIN’s CLUB COCKTAILS 
are the world’s finest, as fine as the 
best bartenders shake. .. . Made of 
choice ingredients blended by long- 
experienced cocktail-mixers, CLUB 
COCKTAILS are extra-smooth, extra- 


HEUBLEIN'S 
™ CLUB 
COCKTAILS 


NOTHING To vo Bur IGE & SERVE 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI ( Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 

DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 

BRONX (60 proof) 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 


flavorful, extra-delicious, extra-satisfy- 
ing. These are the de luxe cocktails 
served on all crack trains. . . . Con- 
venient! Economical! What isn’t 
used from an opéned bottle keeps 
indefinitely. 




















ASK 
the 
WOMEN! 


We ask them what they read 
. . . what they do with 
McCall’s . . . we've asked 
over 36,000 of them by visits 
with them in their homes. In 
this way McCall’s continues 
to improve its own product 
for women. 1,200,000 news- 
stand purchases monthly — 
200,000 more than last year. 
Ask the women... 


They say ree 


McCALLS 


Total circulation 2,980,000 








LETTERS 





Mail to Europe 

When the recent neutrality bill was 
passed was there in it any provision for 
the transportation of United States mail 
to and from Great Britain and France? 

I have asked many but no one seems 
to know just what the situation is. I have 
seen no notice of warning by the govern- 
ment regarding mails or any statement 
how mails are to go since our shipping is 
forbidden the belligerent zones. 

It would seem that some statement 
should be made in view of mail enclosures 
which might be not only valuable but irre- 
placeable. Does this government disclaim 
all responsibility for safe conduct of mails 
or are you supposed not to carry on corre- 
spondence with belligerent countries? Or, 
do you “pays your money and takes your 
chance?” 

C. S. GIFFORD 

Boston, Mass. 


The Neutrality Act contains no provi- 
sion covering transportation of United 
States mails to the European belligerents. 
Mail to Great Britain and France is regu- 
larly dispatched on British, French, and 
neutral ships; and by Pan American Clip- 
per service to Lisbon, Portugal, where it 
is forwarded by rail or water. Mail to Ger- 
many goes via Amsterdam. In view of the 
ever-present danger of wartime sea and 
air traffic, the government does not assume 
responsibility for the safe delivery of Eu- 
ropean mail, : 





Italo-U.S. Trade 

I nud the article “Italo-U.S. Trade 
Troubles” in the Dec. 4 issue (Periscope) , 
but in order to arrive at some founded 
opinion or conclusion I would like you also 
to publish data on the amount of Italo- 
U.S. trade so we can see which country 
buys more from the other. 

JENNIE VACCHER 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


In 1938, Italy bought $58,266,327 worth 
of goods from the United States and sold 
$41,201,698 worth to the United States. In 
the first ten months of 1939, Italy bought 
$37,910,000 worth and sold $25,938,000 
worth, 





Britain in India 

NEwsweEEX is deservedly popular among 
British Great War veterans, owing largely 
to the fair and instructive character of its 
articles. That is an answer to Mr. Manning 
Pattillo, who in your Dec. 4 issue accuses 
you of giving “Great Britain” a more than 
even break,” etc., and of saying “nothing 
of English brutality to the East Indian.” 

I believe Britishers would welcome the 
publishing by you of any authenticated 
acts of brutality committed by British offi- 
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cials in India. Mahatma Gandhi is striy;, 
for the independence of India, but ¢q, 
not charge the British with brutal, 
There is much anti-British propaganda }y 
ing disseminated these days. Last mon} 
a radio station on this continent broaj 
cast that “troops of the British Croygm 49% 


: * ate Theater 
were putting down an insurrection jn [nim gaitors 
dia, and inflicting heavy losses, etc.” Ty, ant: He 

LINDL 


truth is that there was a bloody religioy 
riot between Hindus and Moslems, entaj 
ing the slaughter of helpless victims. 
authorities called out the troops to gy 
the disorders impartially . . . a univers 
method of terminating riots. 

The future of our civilization is bein 
decided in Europe today, and Newswep 
is faithfully providing its readers with fac 
so that they may grimly assess their yltj 
mate bearing on humanity. 

R. F. WYNNE 

Oyama, British Columbia 
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From Tennessee 

I know it’s a little late, but I do wan 
to commend you as a subscriber and t 
thank you for the fine article on the Uni 
versity of Tennessee published in you 
Nov. 13 issue. The story made us feel very 
proud—it’s not often that a team and it 
school get such a big hand in an A-1 mag 
azine. 


~~. a ~ sl o-oo] 


LINDSAY YOUNG 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Antlers and Age 


In your Dec. 4 issue you pictured 
handsome buck hurdling a fence and men 
tioned that he was two years old. 
thought thar each point on the antler rep 
resented one year. Shouldn’t this buck be 
four years old? 

RUSSELL F. MURRAY 

Montreal, Quebec 


Although the number of branches « 
antlers increases with age up to a certai 
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Pictures, Ine, 


How old is this buck? 


point, they afford no certain indication 4 
age. The age of the buck pictured 0 
NEWSWEEK was estimated on the spot 
Game Warden J. J. Dent of Kerrville 


Texas. 
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‘Cruise: 
Vovages 
California 


ann Mexico 


(or CALIFORNIA to NEW YORK) 


by 5 modern American Flagships offering 
weekly sailings via the Panama Canal 


ce ee ~ 7 © a 








RATES FROM NEW YORK OR BALTIMORE; 


ft Ty 
10% round trip reductions 


* You follow the Neutral Water Route 
around America — visit interesting 
and varied ports-of-call. Your ship 
—a modern American liner with all 
outside staterooms (many with bath) 
... broad, sunny sports decks. . . out- 
door swimming pool...air-conditioned 
dining room ... every assurance of a 
comfortable and enjoyable voyage. 


-———NEXT SAILINGS——— 
From 


From 
SHIP New York San Fran. 
ss City of Los Angeles Jan. 6* Jan. 27 
s* CityofSanFrancisco Jan. 13* Feb. 3* 
s City of Norfolk Jan. 20* Feb. 10* 
ss City of Baltimore Jan. 27* Feb. 17* 
ss CityofNewportNews Feb. 3* Feb. 24* 


Special One Way Water—One Way Rail Rates 
*Rates slightly higher on these sailings 











deh your Travel Agent for epectel folder 
Panama Pacific 
Line 


ONE BROADWAY, N. Y., Digby 4-5800 
216 N. Michigan A ; 665 Market St, Sen 
Francisco; 19 King St, East Neroato, Otiees ia other 





56.35 miles in one day .. . with a 9-dog team hauling 
an 850-lb. load! 350 miles in 9 days, south to the 
mountains and back to the base . . . the fastest trip on 
record! A total of more than 3,700 miles of exploratory 
dog-sled travel in less than 2 years, under unimagina- 
ble conditions! 


Incredible records like these were logged . . . on 
Admiral Byrd’s last expedition . . . by a Veeder-Root 
Counter geared to a rubber-tired distance-wheel at- 
tached to the back of every sled. Every inch of travel, 
whether the sled was dog-hauled or man-hauled, 
was faithfully recorded. And recently, in the Veeder- 
Root plant, new wheel-and-counter assemblies were 
completed for the present expedition of the U. S. 


Antarctic Service, Department of the Interior. 


Besides the Antarctic snow fields, Veeder-Root Devices 
have “broken trail” into many others . . . mew fields of 
production savings, product-utility and sales. Their 
profitable uses are unlimited—many still to be discov- 
ered, perhaps to your special benefit. If you would like to 
explore new profit-opportunities in your plant of 
product . . . write. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY « IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @ 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Garner Trump 


Garner still has up his sleeve a trump 
card which he originally planned to include 
in his Presidential candidacy announce- 
ment. It’s a pledge that, if elected, he will 
serve for one term only. This is intended 
as an indirect thrust at advocates of a 
Roosevelt third term and as a partial an- 
swer to those who say Garner is too old. 
He still plans to make the pledge an im- 

t part of his campaign but has de- 
cided to hold it up till Roosevelt has a 
chance to clarify his intentions in his Jack- 


son Day speech. 
CCC Soldiers? 


Within the Administration, talk of pro- 
viding military training in CCC camps is 
reviving. The favored idea is the compro- 
mise, previously suggested by McNutt, of 
making such training optional, with special 
camps for those youths who want it. The 
plan was shelved by F.D.R. in September, 
partly because CCC Director Fechner flat- 
ly opposed it. Now, however, with agita- 
tion for the change growing in Congress 
and among politicians, the proposal has 
been taken from the pigeonhole for further 
study. 


U.S.-British Tiff 


The State Department’s cordial feelings 
toward Great Britain are likely to cool off 
a bit. The reason is the gradual realization 
that, war or no war, Britain plans to be a 
hot trade competitor in this hemisphere 
and to grab as many as possible of the 
Latin-American orders that Germany once 
filled. The tip-off has come in reports from 
U.S. commercial attachés that British ma- 
chine, textile, and chemical factories are 
gearing production for heavy export sales. 
Until Britain’s western-front requirements 
are many times greater than now, these ex- 
port products will be much more than 
enough to give her the needed foreign ex- 
change for buying Latin-American sup- 
plies. Mutual U.S.-British suspicions are 
increasing on the trade front. 


Pan-American Hitches 


_ Unexpectedly strong British competi- 
tion isn’t the only factor behind recent 
Washington utterances belittling the Pan- 


American trade outlook. Administration 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


plans aren’t progressing too well. The State 
Department is receiving much undercover 
criticism for being too lethargic (perhaps 
too busy with other work) to carry 
through with plans worked out by other 
departments. Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace is one of those growing impatient. He 
wants to establish an institute of tropical 
agriculture for research in production in 
Latin America of plant products (ranging 
from rubber to all sorts of drug plants) 
which we need but now must get chiefly 
from the Far East. So far Wallace has 
failed to get the State Department busy 
working out the necessary details. 


State Department Nook 


Don’t take too seriously the headlined 
plan for a kind of advisory council at the 
State Department. The department doesn’t 
and neither do the council’s members. The 
move is just a friendly gesture to Joseph 
Davies, who’s a big Democratic contribu- 
tor and who wanted to quit his post as 
Ambassador to Belgium (partly because 
Mrs. Davies was tired of it). Davies is 
simply getting a temporary resting place 
until something better turns up. He’d pre- 
fer to be Secretary of the Navy or Ambas- 
sador to London, but his chances of get- 
ting either of those particular jobs aren’t 
rated very high. 


Thwarted Scoop 


There’s a good yarn behind last Mon- 
day’s press dispatches revealing details of 
Morgenthau’s and other officials’ efforts 
last summer to prevent war or at least to 
lessen its effects. Some weeks ago Joseph 
Alsop and Robert Kintner started prepar- 
ing a series of articles on U.S. prewar ac- 
tivities for the Saturday Evening Post. 
Through their New Deal connections, the 
two got access to important State and 
Treasury Department documents. But they 
made the mistake of letting wind of their 
work get around Washington. The result 
was that newspaper correspondents got to- 
gether and raised a furor about “discrim- 
ination.” The Administration thereupon 
decided the story should be given to the 
press generally—undermining the Alsop- 
Kintner scoop before they had even 
finished it. 


Trivia 

Lord Lothian, British Ambassador, was 
afraid he’d forget the names of his huge 
staff during the White House diplomatic 
reception; he frequently consulted a torn- 
out page of the Diplomatic List ... At 
the close of the same reception, thirteen 
guests (by actual count) stepped up and 


wished Finnish Minister Procopé good-by, 
while three spoke to Russian Ambassador 
Oumansky who followed him . . . As part 
of their tourist-catching campaign, the 
Virgin Islands will offer streamlined di- 
vorce laws, requiring only six weeks’ res- 
idence. 





Modern Spy Technique 


Data from a dozen Periscope sources 
indicate that spy and anti-spy work around 
the western front has already attained ef- 
ficiency comparable to that at the end of 
the World War. Allied operations have 
been kept supersecret, but much piecemeal 
information on the Germans has seeped 
out. For example, Britain has already dis- 
covered more than 100 Nazi agents mas- 
querading among the German and Austrian 
Jewish refugees in England. Also, it’s 
known, of course, that German spies who 
speak French fluently have parachuted into 
deserted parts of France by night; a num- 
ber of these have been seized and shot, but 
the French wonder how many are still at 
large. 


Spy Effectiveness 


Some idea of German spy efficiency is 
given by recent cases of Nazi braggadocio. 
Just as German troops playfully hung out 
a sign welcoming President Lebrun on his 
supposedly secret visit to part of the Ma- 
ginot Line (Newsweek, Dec. 18), they 
have pulled similar surprises which didn’t 
get into the papers. Along one sector of 
the front, French troops who didn’t know 
they were to be relieved have twice been 
confronted with great German banners 
telling them to expect relief and correctly 
identifying the regiments that would re- 
place them. Similarly, a German radio sta- 
tion has gleefully broadcast in English such 
closely guarded secrets as the location of 
British headquarters in France, the address 
and phone number of Commander-in- 
Chief Gort, and the town to which the 
British Government planned to move in 
case of emergency. Incidentally, Periscope 
has confirmed Walter Winchell’s story that 
the Germans broadcast details of the se- 
cret sailing of Canadian troops and high 
officers a few minutes after departure 
(though the ship sailed from Halifax, not 
Montreal as Winchell said). 


Spanish Monarchy? 


Spain’s monarchist movement is again 
gathering force. Reports mailed from Por- 
tugal (to avoid censorship) tell of open 
monarchist demonstrations in the heart of 
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Madrid and much new agitation for en- 
thronement of Don Juan, Alfonso’s son. 
Pro-Fascist Interior Minister Serrano 
Sufier would be ousted, and Franco made 
Captain General, possibly with powers 
comparable to Mussolini’s. High Madrid 
circles believe the movement has much 
chance for success—possibly within six 
months. They point out that it would 
greatly improve relations with France and 
Britain and would give Franco a much bet- 
ter chance of concluding the desired com- 
mercial treaties to provide Spain with 
needed food, raw materials, and machinery. 


Churchill’s Bodyguards 


London insiders reveal that Winston 
Churchill is now the most heavily guarded 
man in the British Cabinet. His move- 
ments about the city are carefully mapped 
out in advance and the itinerary kept se- 
cret. Picked bodyguards both precede and 
follow him wherever he goes. Any place he 
stops is carefully searched before he’s per- 
mitted to enter. When he flew to Paris re- 
cently his plane was escorted by a special 
squadron of eight R.A.F. fighters. The ex- 
act reason for these extra precautions is a 
government secret. Best guess, however, is 
that the intelligence has got wind of an 
assassination plot and also puts some stock 
in the rumor that Hitler has given his air 
force orders to “get” Churchill on one of 
his trips across the Channel. 


Foreign Notes 


Italian Army officers have been ordered 
not to talk to foreigners either visiting or 
living in Italy . . . Jittery British police in 
the Firth of Forth area arrested three men 
and caused considerable uproar before 
finding that a “bomb” they had seized was 
just a camera of unfamiliar design . . Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister Ciano, long known as 
a Germanophile, is learning to play golf— 
with the British and U. S. Ambassadors as 
instructors . . . The French Government 
will subsidize a heavy publicity campaign 
ballyhooing Corsica, Morocco, and Algeria 
as ideal vacation resorts far removed from 
the war zone. 





Wall Street Battlefield 


One of the minor battlefields of the 
European war has been the US. stock 
market. The Allies, who hold billions of 
dollars’ worth of American securities, want 
prices to go up, so they'll net more when 
liquidating their stocks. The Germans, 
whose holdings are almost negligible, are 
doing what they can to hurt the Allies by 
sending prices down. As a result, British 
financial circles hit the ceiling recently 
when The Wall Street Journal ran a story 
saying Britain would shortly impound 
and sell its nationals’ securities here. The 
story depressed stock prices and brought 
‘a stream of denials from London brokers 
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by air mail, cablegram, and even transat- 
lantic telephone. Some even suggested the 
writer had fallen for German propaganda. 


New Products 


Beer cans coated inside and out with 
aluminum (instead of tin) are being read- 
ied for the market by Crown Cork & Seal 
Co. They’re cheaper than normal cans, and 
several large breweries have already placed 
orders . . . Taking advantage of the way 
butter absorbs odors, certain Parisian res- 
taurants are now serving perfumed butter 
prepared by placing butter and fresh flow- 
ers in alternate layers separated by muslin 
. . . A Chicago firm claims to have de- 
veloped a new burglar-proof lock that 
can’t be jimmied, drilled, or sawed. It has 
four sets of tumblers instead of one and 
is opened by a patented key with four 
operating edges that can’t be copied by 
commercial key machines. 


War-Model Autos 


A preview of 1940 English automobiles 
reveals the effects the war will have on 
the new cars. Standard equipment will be 
white enameled bumpers and fenders, more 
easily visible in blackouts. On the hood, 
directly in front of the driver, will be a 
patch of mustard-colored paint which 
changes color in the presence of various 
poison gases, Headlamps will be fitted with 
the standard metal “masks,” which have 
horizontal slots directing light onto the 
road but preventing any rays from shin- 
ing upward. Inside will be compartments 
for gas masks, racks for steel helmets, and 
first-aid kits. 


Mexican Boomerang 


The Mexican Government oil trust got 
unexpected results from a new story it 
planted with U.S. correspondents the 
other day. The story, fed out chiefly to 
steady the wobbling peso, said an Ameri- 
can group was about to contract for dis- 
tributing 30,000,000 barrels of Mexican 
oil yearly. The State Department, realiz- 
ing such a contract would wreck the un- 
official, blockade British and U.S. oil com- 
panies have imposed to force Mexican set- 
tlement of the expropriation issue, acted 
swiftly. Into the U.S.-Venezuelan trade 
agreement, hurriedly announced a few 
days later, was inserted a quota system 
limiting American imports of Mexican oil 
to the paltry amount that had leaked 
through the blockade in the last ten 
months. Note: F.D.R. and Hull now think 
further negotiations between Mexico and 
the expropriated companies are useless. 
An official U.S. request for mediation is in 


the offing. 


Business Footnotes 

A major air line is experimenting with 
passenger radios; each seat would have ear- 
phones through which passengers can hear 
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regular commercial broadcasts . . , y,, 
manufacturers, who boosted income ma 
edly by promoting their product 4, 
health aid, now admit they are suffer 
from the large-scale switch of health ,, 
thusiasts from yeast to vitamins ,_. 
fident of future demand, Baldwin [,,, 
motive Works is departing from jts pol} 

of building only on order and will tury g, 
28 Diesel-electric switch engines for sto 
the idea is to profit from quantity prod 

tion and from being able to offer immed, 

delivery . . . The first British fleet of , 
tankers (25 vessels, mostly chartered fro 
Scandinavian countries) sailed que 

from the Gulf Coast last fortnight, cary 
ing some 2,500,000 barrels of crude oil, 
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Press Notes 


Rex Tugwell, former Brain Truster, ; 
writing his memoirs, which will include }j 
experiences with the New Deal. Incidental 
ly, he’s also doing a short article on thy 
third-term question for Look magazing 
. . . The N.Y. Times has withdrawn jtg 
special reporter from the Smith NLRB 
inquiry and is using straight Associated 
Press dispatches. Since it’s involved in 
pending NLRB case, The Times wants 
avoid possible charges of prejudiced re 
porting . . . St. Louis publishers have 
been surveying the Chicago field with 4 
view to starting a paper to replace Hearst's 
folded Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Miscellany 


The German Minister in Costa Rica is 
suing a San José humorous paper for rep- 
resenting Adolf Hitler as a pig ... Are 
liable Londoner sends word that he knows 
the mysterious “Ethel Vance,” author of 
the best-seller “Escape”; he says the writer 
is an American woman, non-Jewish, who 
has previously written at least four sue- 
cessful novels . . . Ralph Morgan, Screen 
Actors Guild president, has been in N.Y. 
conferring with other actor organization 
heads. Though they may deny it, the 
screen actors are laying plans for withdraw- 
ing from the American Federation of 


Labor. 


Missing Persons 


Ex-Gov. William A. Comstock of Michi- 
gan, whose 1933 bank holiday precipitated 
the nationwide moratorium, lives in 
troit, where he’s a partner in a real-estate 
firm, but spends much of his time in Lar- 
sing. He’s a member of the State Civil 
Service Commission and the Federal Jury 
Commission . . . Red Grange, football’ 
famous “Galloping Ghost,” is now a col- 
ta& man for a Chicago bottling firm. His 
favorite sport is riding (he keeps two 
horses on a friend’s Aurora farm) , but be 
also plays golf, softball, volleyball, avd 
helps coach the Chicago Bears profession 
football team. 
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e REVIEW and PREVIEW .- 


| ee time to time in these pages we report on Newsweek’s progress to you, 
our readers . . . and to our advertisers. 


Now, as 1940 looms on the horizon, we review the year past, preview the year 
ahead with keen anticipation. 


1939 was a year of outstanding achievement for us . . . because those of you who 
read, and those of you who advertise in Newsweek have made it so. 


During 1939 our circle of readers grew steadily and rapidly. Early in the year you 
numbered 330,000 families. A few months ago, we.estimated that, by 1940, there 
would be 375,000 of you . . . yet you already number well above that figure! 


And the Hooper-Holmes Bureau has told us something about you: You have av- 
erage annual incomes of $4,851, and 89% of you are executives, in business or in 
the professions. 


What do you like about Newsweek? Why do you read it? We know that, too, be- 
cause so many of you have told us. You find the Significance paragraphs that de- 
tail the probable repercussions of major events, of great importance and interest 
in these days of stress and confusion. We recognize the grave responsibilities 
thrust upon any medium of information in this war-torn world, and we strive 
constantly to discharge that duty with honesty and thoroughness. 


You have told us you find the thoughts of men like Moley, Robey and Nathan 
invaluable in aiding you to form your opinions and shape your thinking. Because 
it is our constant endeavor to make the magazine ven more stimulating to you, 
during the year past we added two new names... General Fuqua and John 
Lardner . . . to our roster of authorities. And next week we will tell you about yet 
another addition to Newsweek’s Signed Opinion. 


Ww doubt you have noted the enlarged volume of advertising in Newsweek’s 
pages during 1939 . . . a volume that swelled as the year advanced. You may 
be interested to know that, for 1939, we carried 91% more advertising than dur- 
ing the year previous. 


That our advertisers saw fit to give Newsweek the largest per cent increase of 
any magazine published is the more impressive because those advertisers include 
many of the stellar names in American business and industry. 


It is already apparent that 1940 is likely to be a year of profound importance, 
setting the stage for the entire decade. We will endeavor to aid you .. . and our 
ever-growing audience of alert, influential families . . . to chart a course through 
the confused seas ahead. 


To you, to all our friends, we extend the season’s greetings and our sincere wishes 


THE PUBLISHERS 


for a successful, happy year. 
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When ditches need digging 
no sissies need apply. It's a 
job for he-men, with sea- 
soned heart and muscle 
and with callouses in the 
right places. The same goes 
for hauling! 


NTERNA 








A passenger car engine is called on to 
deliver from a fourth to a half of its full 
power most of the time. The average 
heavy-duty TRUCK engine delivers from 
three-fourths to all of its power just 
about all of its working time. 

In terms of delivered energy the output 
ofa TRUCK engine is perhaps four times 
as great per mile of travel. If the average 
car is disposed of at 50,000 miles, hun- 
dreds of hard-working trucks should be 
entitled to retirement in a few months’ 
time. Nothing could be further from the 
minds of either the builder or the owner 
of the good truck. 

Thousands of International Trucks 


have traveled upwards of two or three 
hundred thousand miles, every mile a 
truck mile. 

The automobile tests many a fine qual- 
ity in an engine, but the TRUCK puts up 
with a great deal more! For more thana 
generation the builders of International 
Trucks have built ALL-TRUCK trucks— 
and TRUCKS ONLY. This will give you 
some idea as to why men buy more 
heavy-duty Internationals than any other 
three makes combined. 

Remember that International sizes 
range from ¥4-ton to powerful 6-whec!- 
ers. See any International dealer or Com- 
pany-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


ONAL 


Chicago, Illinois 


TRUCK 
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STARTING IN 1940, MONTHLY 
CHECKS GO TO WORKERS AND 
THEIR FAMILIES WHO QUALIFY 
UNDER FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR CALL AT YOUR 
NEAREST SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD FIELD OFFICE. 











Life begins in ’40: Federal old-age pension checks will soon reach 912,000 beneficiaries 


U.S. Social Security Payoff 


Starts in New Year for 912,000 





pay-roll tax paid each by employer and 
employe into the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund; another $400,000,- 
000 net will be added in 1940. Only $114,- 
000,000 of this is expected to be paid out 


ny the first year, but by 1954, when outgo 
will balance intake, there will be a turn- 

Vastly Broadened Plan _ widows and children, liberalized payment over of $1,850,000,000. 
ial- , provisions, and advancement of the begin- To gain a Social Security number and 
‘up Faces More Changes to Mollify ning of monthly pension checks from 1942 _ thereby be insured, a worker must be em- 
ne Profess} iP ; to Jan. 1, 1940. ployed in a factory, shop, mine, office, 
ual rolessiona ensioneers ship, national or state bank, building and 
Pay off ; loan association, or other place of business. 
- In a sweeping departure from the sys- On Feb. 1 batches of Treasury checks— The following are ineligible: farmers, serv- 
ou tem of local welfare inherited from Colo- none for less than $10 and none for more ants, government employes (Federal, state, 
ore nial times, the United States embarked on than $82.40—will be in the mail for thou- and local), railroad men, fishermen, news- 
i. Aug. 14, 1935, upon a gigantic Social Se- sands of Americans who have reached 65 boys, shopkeepers, certain kinds of pro- 
curity program. Embracing ten separate and have retired under the new law. By _ fessional workers, and staffs of educational, 
projects, it covered unemployment com- the end of 1940 an estimated 912,000 per- charitable, and nonprofit religious organi- 
res pensation, public assistance (cash allow- sons will be receiving cash, divided as fol- zations. Of the nation’s 130,000,000, a 
el- ances for needy blind, the aged, dependent lows: 485,000 primary beneficiaries (per- round 47,000,000 are registered with the 
- children, and health and welfare work, sons 65 or older who are directly insured), Social Security Board in Washington as 


is 






with the states aiding), and Federal old- 
age insurance. 

The mammoth program went into effect 
Jan. 1, 1937, its insurance features financed 
by automatic pay-roll deductions, and was 
radically amended by Congress last Au- 
gust. Last week, an army of government 
actuaries in 400 field offices throughout the 
country rushed final plans to carry out 
these amendments—survivors’ benefits to 


125,000 wives of beneficiaries, 20,000 wid- 
ows of beneficiaries (65 years or older), 
78,000 young widows with dependent chil- 
dren, 194,000 dependent children, and 10,- 
000 dependent parents. During the first 
year the average monthly primary benefit 
will be about $25 and the average for a 
couple $39 (see tables) . 

To defray this cost, about $1,825,000,000 
has been accumulated from the 1 per cent 





prospective pensioners. 

The first contingent of the 1940 pen- 
sioners must have reached 65 by Jan. 1 
and have worked since Jan. 1, 1937—at 
least part of the time—in six different cal- 
endar quarters (periods beginning the first 
of January, April, July, and October) , and 
earned at least $50 in each. If a 65-year- 
old person lacks sufficient wage credits to 
qualify, he may build them up by contin- 
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Current Social Security Pensions | 


The following benefits become effective Jan. 1 if the eligible pensioner has worked in 
six of the twelve quarters between Jan. 1, 1937 and Jan. 1, 1940, and has earned at least 


uing to work, and for that matter he may 
stay on the job after he qualifies, provid- 
ing he earns less than $15 a month. And 
if he is one of the 178,000 who received 
lump payments—based on 314 per cent of 
all taxable wages received after 1936— 
prior to amendment of the law he is still 
eligible for monthly benefits with the pre- 
vious disbursements deducted (the lump- 
sum provision was put into the original 
law to take care of those who reached 65 
before the start of monthly pension pay- 
ments) . 

For those who reach 65 in future years 
the required number of “work quarters” 
rises progressively (it is ten by 1942). 
When a total of 40 qua. ters—equivalent 
to ten years’ work—has been acquired a 
worker is fully insured even if he doesn’t 
ever work again, but he can’t collect un- 
til he is 65. 

Another category is the “currently in- 
sured” person who dies before he is 65. 
If his wage account shows wage credits in 
six of the twelve quarters preceding his 
death, his widow—if she has dependent 
children—will receive benefits until the 
children reach 16, or 18 if in school. After 
that she must wait until she is 65 for a 
resumption of payments. 

The amount of the benefit is computed 
through a formula based on an average 
monthly wage. This wage is obtained by 
dividing total pay reported by employers 
—up to an assessable maximum of $3,000 
a year—by the number of months of pos- 
sible employment since 1936. On this basis 
a clerk earning $100 a month would re- 
ceive a benefit of $25.75 on retiring Jan. 1. 
It is calculated by taking 40 per cent of 
the first $50 of his monthly wage, or $20, 
and adding to it 10 per cent of the remain- 
ing $50, or $5, and then adding 1 per cent 
of the $25 total for each of the three years 
since Jan. 1, 1937. 

If the clerk has a wife who is also 65, 
she is entitled to a benefit equal to half of 
his, bringing their total to $38.63. But if 
she is insured and her direct benefit is 
greater, she can take the larger sum. A 
dependent child in the family under 16— 
or 18, if in school—receives a sum equal to 
half that of his father, thus bringing the 
household’s monthly income up to $51.51. 
Upon the death of this retired clerk, the 
widow, providing she is receiving an in- 
direct benefit and is 65, would get three- 
fourths of his check, or $19.31, as long as 
she lives. If she is under 65 and has de- 
pendent children she would receive a sim- 
ilar amount; in addition, a dependent 
child under 16, or 18 if in school, would 
get a sum equal to one-half the father’s 
check. 

When an insured worker who is the sole 
support of a parent dies, the parent at 65 
gets one-half of the pension benefit if no 
widow or unmarried child survives. But 
even if the father or mother was not 65 
and was not dependent, he or she would 
receive a lump sum amounting to six times 


$50 in each quarter. 
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Average monthly Wage earner’s Benefit for Benefit for 
wage monthly benefit wife over 65 dependent child 
$50 $20.60 $10.30 $10.30 
100 25.75 12.87 12.87 
150 30.90 15.45 15.45 
200 36.05 18.02 18.02 
250 41.20 20.60 20.60 
If the pensioner dies, his family benefits as follows: 

Average monthly Widow’s T otal benefits, Total benefits, 
wage of husband benefit widow and one child widow and two children 
$50 $15.45 $25.75 $36.05 
100 19.31 32.18 45.05 
150 23.17 38.62 54.07 
200 27.04 45.06 63.08 
250 30.90 51.50 72.10 

iit ao 


the monthly benefit. Moreover, this money 
may even be paid over to a distant rela- 
tive or an outsider who has defrayed fu- 
neral expenses. 

No matter how it operates, the old-age 
pension law is not charity; it is similar to 
other insurance plans and the worker pays 
a premium on what might be called an 
insurance policy. And it has no strings at- 
tached. It goes outright to the pensioner, 
whether he or she receives a state or local 
pension, has private policy annuities, or 
possesses a savings account. 

It has nothing to do with Federal old- 
age assistance, in which the Federal gov- 
ernment matches a state’s contribution for 





Future Social Security Pensions 


How primary monthly benefits work out: 


Average Monthly Single Married 
Earnings Man Man 
5 Years of Coverage 
$ 50 $21.00 $31.50 
100 26.25 39.37 
150 31.50 47.25 
250 42.00 63.00 
10 Years of Coverage 
$ 50 $22.00 $33.00 
100 27.50 41.25 
150 33.00 49.50 
250 44.00 66.00 
20 Years of Coverage 
$ 50 $24.00 $36.00 
100 30.00 45.00 
150 36.00 54.00 
250 48.00 72.00 
30 Years of Coverage 
$ 50 $28.00 $39.00 
100 32.50 48.75 
150 39.00 58.50 
250 52.00 78.00 
40 Years of Coverage 
$ 50 $28.00 $40.00 
100 35.00 52.50 
150 42.00 63.00 
250 56.00 84.00 





the indigent up to $20 a month, for that 
goes to elderly persons ineligible for the 
insurance payments. 





Significance 

The old-age insurance plan, like most 
of the Social Security structure, is some- 
thing of a patched-up affair, and it un- 
doubtedly will have to be patched again 
from time to time. The present law leaves 
millions of farm workers, servants, and 
others out in the cold. Its secondary bene- 
fits are admittedly inadequate. It makes 
no provision for either temporary or per- 
manent disability. It lacks some form of 
voluntary insurance for self-employed per- 
sons. 

Because of these and other shortcom- 
ings, the law fails to head off the Town- 
send and similar schemes. And from now 
on, for many years to come, Congress will 
probably be engaged in a sort of political 
potato race—trying to keep just enough 
ahead of the professional pensioneers to 
satisfy the bulk of the voters. The simple 
truth about so-called adequate pensions for 
all is that the cost would be staggering. 
By 1975 there will be an estimated 21,000, 
000 persons in the United States aged 65 
and over, out of a population of perhaps 
160,000,000. To pay each of them an aver- 
age of $100 a month would cost $25,000. 
000,000 a year. 





Rich-Poor Tax 


Faced by a perennial budget deficit, 
Philadelphia’s city fathers have toyed with 
the idea of a municipal income tax ever 
since the late S. Davis Wilson, comptroller 
and later mayor, broached it in 1934. Last 
year the City Council adopted a 1% per 
cent income levy to replace an unpopular 
sales tax. It repealed the ordinance, how- 
ever, when the State Supreme Court ap- 
proved the tax as a whole but struck out 
its exemptions. 
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This year, Acting Mayor George Con- 
ell, confronted by a $16,869,316 budget 
shortage for 1940, gave the city fathers the 
hoice of an income tax, a sales levy, or an 
nereased realty and water impost to raise 
he sum. Last week the councilmen voted 
another 144 per cent income tax,” minus 
he invalidated clauses, and ordered it into 
effect Jan. 1. 

The only one of its kind now existing in 
he United States, the tax affects 1,000,000 
persons—from newsboys who earn a few 
pennies after school to bank presidents 
who draw $100,000 a year. It must be paid 
by every resident who makes a living in or 
outside Philadelphia and by every nonres- 
ident who makes it in the city. No deduc- 
tions or exemptions are allowed, and col- 
lections must be made out of pay enve- 
lopes by employers. It hits all equally: the 
man earning $20 weekly will automatically 
give up 30 cents; the $200 man, $3. 





Significance 


Although advocated by trade groups, 
recommended officially by the Citizens 
Committee, and approved generally by the 
press, the new Philadelpl... tax seems 
headed for trouble. Most local observers 
feel that while it meets state constitution- 
al requirements in that it exempts no one, 
it places an unequal burden upon lower in- 
come brackets. For example, of the $18,- 
000,000 expected to be raised yearly, an 
estimated $15,000,000 of it will be col- 
lected from workers with less than $3,000 
annual incomes. 

Quick to pounce upon this espect, A.F.L. 
and C.I.0. groups have made plans for a 
new constitutional test (mindful that 
Pennsylvanians rejected a state income 
tax in 1937) and have notified employers 
that they would seek 14% per cent wage in- 


creases in new contracts to cover de- 
ductions, 








"It is really a pay-roll, not an income, tax, 


for it exempts income other than wages. 


A Negro slum-clearance project sprang... 


Windfall Manor 


The Masons know what it means to live 
in the slums. Negroes, they came to Phil- 
adelphia from North Carolina four years 
ago and ran into bad luck. The 40-year- 
old father had occasional work as a garage 
attendant, but generally it was a weekly 
$11.40 relief check that kept the family go- 
ing. Then, last March, the Masons won a 
$150,000 first prize in the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. 

Pearl and Benjamin Mason repaid $2,- 
133.90 to the county relief board; $5,000 
more went to buy and furnish a modest 
home and to get a car. An even $57,000 
was set aside to meet the March income 
taxes on their windfall. That left about 
$80,000, and last week it became apparent 
what Pearl and Benjamin Mason intended 
to do with it. 

With $40,000 they bought a block of di- 
lapidated “bandbox” tenements in South 
Philadelphia. With the additional $40,000, 
local Negro labor is converting the project 
into a modern, air-conditioned apartment 
development for 100 Negro families. When 
the project is ready next spring, it will 
have playgrounds, fountains, basement 
playrooms for winter use, a gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, a reception hall, and a 
chapel—all for just enough rent to pay 
for upkeep and operation. The Masons 
have already chosen a name: “The 
Frances Plaza Apartments,” after their 
10-year-old daughter who picked the win- 
ning ticket and: suggested the signature, 
“Must Win.” 





Political Parade 


Political oratory sparred with the war 
last week for Page 1 space as the 1940 
Presidential preview moved toward the 
close of Act I: 


q At Uvalde, Texas, Vice President John 


N. Garner read a 44-word announcement 


from the Masons’ Irish Sweeps winnings 








~~ International 


he had expected to make last month 
(Newsweek, Nov. 27). High lights: “I 
will accept the nomination for President 
. .. The people should decide.” The ordeal 
over, Garner left on a four-day hunting 
trip. 

{ In Boston, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
outlined a four-point program: (1) “En- 
courage development of private enterprise 
through repeal or revision of regulatory 
measures . . . friendly administration of 
regulations . . . revision of tax system to 
encourage thrift ... (2) cut government 
expenses . . . no deficit . . . balance the 
budget in about two years ... (3) revise 
administration of relief, old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, housing, and 
medical aid to the poor . . . so that it 
is intelligent, economical, and fair .. . 
(4) curtail all extension of governm t 
activities in competition with private 
enterprise.” The speech prompted the 
White House to inquire sarcastically 
what method Taft could suggest to ef- 
fect the balanced budget—to which the 
Senator retorted that the case had nev- 
er been stated better than by Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1932, 


{ In New York City District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey, who in his maiden 
speech the previous week in Minneapolis 
had dealt in generalities (Newsweek, 
Dec. 18), got down to cases with a charge 
that the New Deal had retarded business 
recovery by repeated “socks on the jaw.” 
Dewey accused the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion of following a “zigzag course to no- 
where” and stated as the nation’s “vital 
objective” a restoration of “our own free 
enterprise, so that our own human free- 
dom shall also survive.” 


At Hyde Park, N. Y., President Roose- 
velt told reporters they were wasting their 
time trying to divine whether he would 
run again or what man he would prefer as 
his anointed successor if he did not. Mr. 
Roosevelt was nevertheless expected to 
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give at least some hint at the $25-a-plate 
Jackson Day Dinner scheduled for Jan. 8. 


§] In New York City, the weekly News- 
dom reported that a poll of 481 of 1,728 
editors of daily newspapers in the United 
States showed 86 per cent against a third 
tetm and a majority convinced Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt and Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenburg of Michigan would 
be the Democratic and Republican nomi- 
nees respectively. 


Triumph of 70 Dogs 


For two years a friendly feud has been 
carried on between Townsend Scudder, 
retired Justice of the New York State Su- 
preme Court, and the Selectmen of Green- 
wich, Conn., over Scudder’s famous ken- 
nels. After neighbors complained at the 
noise, the Selectmen ordered the judge to 
dispose of all but ten of his 70 cocker 
spaniels. 

Claiming that the town had no au- 
thority for such blanket confiscation, Scud- 
der offered to dispose of any individual 
dog caught baying at the moon. Then, 
when he found that no one knew just how 
much power the Selectmen had, he went 
to court. 

Last week, after much scholarly debate, 
the judge was upheld by excellent author- 
ity. The Connecticut Supreme Court is- 
sued a permanent injunction against the 
Selectmen. 








Merry Christmas 


Christmas spirit reached a peak last 
week. A national stock of 150,000,000 tree 
lights was dwindling fast. Householders 
and decoration committees bought $10,- 
000,000 worth of fir, spruce, and pine trees. 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, look- 
ing forward to a record-breaking mailing 
spree, stocked his assistants with 3,715,- 
375,942 extra stamps of all denominations. 
Other manifestations of Yuletide joy in- 
cluded the following: 


{ In Santa Claus, Ind., Postmaster Oscar 
L. Phillips spent all week canceling 65,000 
pieces of mail an hour so that people all 
over the world could write on their Christ- 
mas cards: “Believe it or not, this is from 
Santa Claus.” New electrically operated 
equipment facilitated the handling of the 
anticipated 1,000,000 letters during the 
rush season. 


§ In San Diego, Calif., sailors packed the 
Navy Y.M.C.A. for their annual gift- 
wrapping spree. “My Sin” was the favorite 
perfume tied up for the girl friends. Musi- 
cal powder boxes playing “Anchors 
Aweigh” rated high. 


4 At Racine, Wis., Mary Christmas was 
preparing for a normal holiday with her 
family after supplying hundreds of auto- 


EST Ne a scree ns 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Scudder kept his barking dogs 


graphs and writing her regular batch of 
letters to shut-ins. Children think she is 
Santa Claus’ wife and send her Christmas 
lists. 


* At Christmas, Fla., Postmistress Juanita 
Tucker was canceling the tag end of 100,- 
000 pieces, mostly packages. 


{{ Alabama convicts found out there is no 
Santa Claus. The Christmas paroles given 
by the Governor since 1927 have been dis- 
continued under a new prison law and a 
new parole board. Those in Idaho had hard 
luck, too. Gov. C. A. Bottolfsen announced 
he would issue no Christmas paroles, par- 
dons, or reprieves this year. 


{| At Montclair, N.J., the Animal Welfare 
League went ahead with arrangements for 
a party for “underprivileged” dogs, to be 
held in a swanky pet shop. 


{| In Washington, Mrs. Roosevelt planned 
three parties, one for the Roosevelt clan 
itself, a second for White House attachés, 
and a third for the domestic staff. Climax- 
ing them, she and the President will light 
the community Christmas tree in Lafay- 
ette Square Sunday night. The program, 
to be broadcast, will signal the lighting of 
hundreds of other trees from Key West 
to the giant General Grant redwood in the 
Sierra Nevada foothills near Fresno, Calif. 


“| Lighthouse keepers along the North At- 
lantic coast were assured of a Christmas 
call from Capt. Bill Wincapaw, who annu- 
ally since 1930 has flown to the weather- 
bound outposts and dropped presents by 
parachute. This year he was piloting for a 
Bolivian mining company, but at the last 
minute he got a leave of absence and flew 
5,000 miles to Boston to be on hand for his 
job. 


4] The Franklin Institute in Philadelphia 
“went modern” on the city’s school chil- 
dren, who had an opportunity to explain 
their Christmas wants to “Egbert,” a me- 
chanical Santa Claus. He was on display 
in the Wonderland of Science exhibit. 
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Hammering Hoover 


The New Deal Tries to Lin 
His Finnish Aid to Politics 





The Red Cross has always been tra. 
ditionally as far removed from Politics 
as Palo Alto, Calif., is from New Yop, 
Last week former President Herbert 
Hoover shuttled between Palo Alto and 
New York as if they had been adjacey 
suburbs, and the American Red Crog 
found itself knee-deep in a political squab. 
ble that threatened for a time to hamper 
what had begun as a great nonpartisay 
campaign to aid Finland. Washington MM tion’s 
buzzed with talk that Hoover had grabbed 
the Finnish-aid ball from under the Red Las 
Cross’ collective noses and galloped for 








cious 

Republican touchdown. York 
The most reliable version of several fi refus 
which appeared in print ran something |] to he 
like this: Some months ago Mrs. Roose. ™ Unite 


velt suggested that Hoover was the ideal part 
man to coordinate all American relief work “T 


for Europeans. About the time war broke fm whol 
out, the President asked Norman 9. § “It! 
Davis, chairman of the American Red out t 
Cross, to ascertain from Hoover whether That 


he would accept such a post. Davis did not i nish 
immediately report what luck he had had, ican 
but when questioned said that Hoover M 
had declined, presumably because he did | 
not wish to identify himself with the Ad. @ had. 
ministration that had unhorsed him. 
After the Russian invasion of Finland, 
Hoover got in touch with the Finns (he 
says they took the initiative, Finnish Mir- 
ister Hjalmar Procopé insists Hoover 
did). Then, presumably without consult- 
ing the Red Cross, the Former President 
organized his Finnish Reli * Fund, Inc, 
and obtained the cooperat._n of the na- 
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Philadelphia had a robot Santa 
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I squab. 

hamper 

Partisan 
shington MM tion’s newspapers in collecting donations 
grabbed im (NewswEEK, Dec. 18). 

the Red Last week Hoover branded as “mali- 


od for al cious stuff” a story printed in The New 
York Daily News to the effect that he had 


refused an invitation from the President 


Sev 

aad to head European relief activities in the 
Roose. United States because he wished to take 
he ideal part in the 1940 Presidential campaign. 
ef work “There is not a word of truth in the 
r broke | whole story,” the former President said. 
1an Hg “It is a great pity that people will start 
in Red § out to poison the wells of human charity. 
whether | That sort of stuff is an injury to the Fin- 
did not nish people. It is an injury to the Amer- 
ad had, ican Red Cross. It doesn’t hurt me.” 
Hoover Meanwhile, although contributions were 
he did pouring in faster than the most optimistic 
he Ad- f™ had hoped for, and although virtually the 


n. entire country had set aside Sunday as 
Finland Day to boost the drive, the Finns 


‘inland, 

ns (heq were finding it hard to purchase the 
h Min. @ American-made gas masks, aircraft, and 
Hoover | guns they needed. Neither the Export- 





Import Bank’s $10,000,000 credit to Fin- 
land, the Red Cross’ $250,000 appropria- 
tion for that country, nor the funds raised 
by Hoover could be spent on arms. And it 
appeared that United States factories 
would not be able to turn out war ma- 
terials in time to help the Finns immedi- 
ately, although the Baltic republic has 
the cash with which to pay for them—as 
it had the cash to meet its $234,693 Ameri- 
can debt payment on the dot last Friday. 


onsult- 
esident 
|, Inc, 
he na- 
















Significance 


If Hoover spurned Roosevelt overtures, 
as Davis insists, his motives were probably 
less Republican in texture than purely 
personal. Few Administrations in American 
history ever went to greater lengths to 
smear a predecessor than the present one, 
and the former President had every right to 
question the sincerity of a sudden peace 
gesture—especially at a time when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was making considerable 
capital of the so-called national nonparti- 
san front. 

Certainly members of the Administra- 
tion and self-styled friends of the Red 
Cross have coniributed their share to the 
bad blood. And their position is made no 
more tenable by the realization that the 
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Wide World 


Finland paid its war debt and sent... 





International 
... Tuulikki Paananen, movie star, 
to greet Herbert Hoover, center of a 
storm over U.S. relief for her land 


Red Cross functioned normally and with- 
out injured feelings throughout the entire 
three- or four-year period when Hoover 
was running his own relief show in Europe 
after the last war. 


Relief and Rumor 


Political Atrocity Stories 





Flying in Ohio Situation 


Political atrocity stories are as hardy 
perennials as wartime monstrosities or 
vaudeville gags. Hence the Republican Na- 
tional Committee was less surprised than 
aggrieved last week when President Roose- 
velt and some of his followers accused Re- 
publican Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio of 
“trafficking in human misery” in the Ohio 
relief crisis (Newsweek, Dec. 18). The 
New Deal had said the same things about 
former Gov. Alf M. Landon of Kansas in 
1936. 

Recoiling from anti-Bricker blasts from 
the White House, and from Interior Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes, WPA Administrator 
F. C. Harrington, and Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia of New York, the G.O.P. high 


command thundered that “seldom in the 
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history of the United States have high- 
ranking figures in a Federal Administra- 
tion resorted to such distortion of truth 
. . . for apparent partisan political pur- 
poses.” 

The committee’s charge followed special 
radio and press surveys by nonpartisan ob- 
servers in Cleveland and Columbus. One 
of these, Fulton Lewis Jr., commentator on 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, broad- 
cast from Cleveland that, contrary to 
Washington assertions, he had found no 
starving there; no panic, no clamoring for 
food, no evictions in the cold. He declared 
that the city’s difficulty lay in the fact that 
WPA rolls had shrunk from 77,000 at the 
time’of last year’s election to 30,000 today 
(a 62 per cent reduction as against a 39 
per cent average for the nation) which had 
jumped home-relief cases from 18,000 to 
32,000. 

Lewis felt that Mayor Harold H. Burton 
was only doing the natural thing in trying 
to tap the brimming state treasury, but 
that by the same token Bricker was acting 
properly in seeking to safeguard the $11,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000 nest egg he had 
built up during his first year as Governor. 
It was Bricker, the radio observer said, 
who had shown the city from the first the 
methods by which it eventually solved the 
relief crisis by selling $1,050,000 in tax de- 
linquent bonds. Commenting upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement that Pennsylvania, 
also under a Republican Governor, had 
done a better job with relief, Lewis saw a 
“coincidence” in the fact that while Bricker 
is a strong dark horse, “Governor James is 
not seriously mentioned” for 1940. 

Another investigator, Parker Lamoore, 
head of the Scripps-Howard bureau in Co- 
lumbus, declared in a series of nationally 
published articles that Burton had precip- 
itated the fireworks by demanding that the 
Governor summon a special session of the 
legislature to vote more funds. Bricker de- 
clined, Lamoore explained, because he 
knew that such a step would be futile since 
the Republican General Assembly elected 
last year (and dominated by rural legis- 
lators) was pledged to balance the budget 
without new taxes and would be cold to 
new relief measures. 

From Newsweex’s correspondent at 
Columbus came this succinct statement 
“The so-called relief crisis in Ohio has been 
vastly overplayed. Ohio has had several 
relief crises worse than this one. The best 
opinion here is that Bricker handled state 
finances admirably, and the New Deal 
blasting has been interpreted by him and 
his lieutenants from the start as an at- 
tempt to smear.” 

In New York to make two speeches, the 
tall and handsome Ohio Governor reiter- 
ated that “arbitrary exercise of WPA 
manipulation” in Washington had brought 
on the relief crisis, and assailed New Deal 
criticism of his actions as “political corrup- 
tion and immorality.” 


In Colorado, meanwhile, Democrats 
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were potshotting at Gov. Ralph L. Carr, 
the state’s first Republican chief executive 
in fourteen years and Vice Presidential pos- 
sibility in 1940. Secretary of State George 
Saunders, unannounced but leading Dem- 
ocratic gubernatorial candidate, charged 
that Carr’s claims of balancing the budget 
and wiping out a big deficit were “misrep- 
resentations ” Carr actually did balance 
the budget, but by diverting 65 per cent of 
the income-tax collections to the general 
fund. 

Significance 

Sniping at the opposition’s Presidential 
timber is a sport indulged in by both major 
parties since time immemorial. Democrats 
used the phrase “trafficking in human mis- 
ery” to discredit the Federalists, and the 
“Forgotten Man” became a political foot- 
ball long before George Washington ac- 
cepted the Presidency. : 

Bricker presumably is no more callous to 
suffering than Ickes, nor any less anxious 
to bask in Washington’s political sunshine. 
The same Administration that condemns 
the Ohio Governor is currently exgaged in 
cutting next year’s WPA appropriation to 
the bone—because Mr. Roosevelt knows 
what Bricker knows; that the public, 
from Bangor to Bakersfield, is tired of 
public waste. One of the amusing para- 
doxes of politics permits the President’s 
right hand to practice economies in an 
election year, while his left hand points 
an angry index finger at a Republican 
who is merely trying to live up to his 
campaign promises. 

But since atrocity stories sooner or later 
encounter the law of diminishing returns, 
the speed with which so many nonpolitical 
agencies scotched the Bricker myth would 
seem to indicate that Americans are be- 
ginning to doubt that all the devils are in 
one party, the angels in the other. 





Army’s Progress 
Air Program Is Forging Ahead, 
but General Recruiting Lags 


On Nov. 6, sixteen members of the Sen- 
ate and House Military Affairs and Ap- 
propriations Committees left Washington 
in three big twin-motor Army transport 
planes. Late last week, having visited 
Army posts, airports, depots, research lab- 
oratories, arsenals, service schools, airplane 
plants, and defense establishments from 
Boston to the Panama Canal Zone. Sen. 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, who led the 
party, summed up the legislators’ findings. 

The gist of his report: The Army plane 
program is progressing satisfactorily, but 
the development of other units is lagging 
and air defense is being “neglected”; many 
unimportant Army posts should be aban- 
doned in favor of greater centralization, 
which would improve the training pro- 


Chief Bigkettle wants Niagara Falls for the Seneca Indians 


gram by permitting larger-scale maneu- 
vers; and big municipal airports should 
get Federal support. In short, better air- 
ports, bigger training areas, increased pro- 
duction of the Garand semi-automatic 
rifle, modernization of field artillery and 
mobile cannon, and “special and immedi- 
ate attention” to air defense probably will 
be recommended. 

Meanwhile, it appeared the Army might 
fall short of its goal of 227,000 enlisted 
men by Jan. 3. Last week it had only 
205,813 men in uniform, the greatest num- 
ber since the A.E.F. was demobilized in 
1921. 


Significance 


There are various reasons for the lag in 
Army recruiting. The Army set its sights 
fairly high in aiming for 131,000 additional 
men in four months. Besides, the war boom 
has absorbed many young men who would 
normally join the Army. Big-city recruit- 
ing officers get plenty of applications, but 
about two-thirds have to be rejected, main- 
ly because of inferior physique. In the 
Mississippi Valley, where classified adver- 
tisements in rural and small-town news- 
papers have been unexpectedly successful, 
less than a third fail—and these usually 
for lack of education. While West Vir- 
ginia supplies the huskiest soldiers (they 
average 5 feet 10 inches in height), Mid- 
western farm boys rate as “best.” 

The Army has raised its sights in other 
ways, too. Nowadays it stresses the fact 
that vocational training is offered in al- 
most any line, from bookkeeping at the 
Finance School in Baltimore to labora- 
tory technique with the Medical Depart- 
ment or teletypewriter maintenance under 
the Signal Corps. College men are numer- 
ous, and most of them head for the Air 
Corps. 


Niagara Wampum 


For years the 3,300 Seneca Indians of 
Western New York have laid claim to a 
strip of land 1 mile deep on the American 
shore bordering the Niagara River be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario. The strip 
includes, among other things, the Ameri- 
can side of mighty Niagara Falls. 

Led by Chief Richard Bigkettle, one- 
eyed, 250-pound lecturer and ex-wrestler 
who prides himself on being the best tribal 
dancer in his region as well as no mean 
jitterbug, the Indians have repeatedly 
asked the Federal Power Commission to 
amend the license of the Niagara Falls 
Power Co., which operates turbines there, 
to grant them compensatory rights, on the 
ground that the Buffalo Creek Treaty 
preserved for them title to this land for 
fishing and hunting. 

Last October, the Senecas—mostly farm- 
ers in moderate circumstances living on 
the Cattaraugus and Alleganey reserva- 
tions—presented another brief to the 
FPC, and Chairman Leland Olds this time 
ordered Attorney General John J. Bennett 
of New York State and the power firm to 
file answers, thus for the first time giving 
official recognition to the Indians’ claims. 
Subsequently, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes urged the FPC to consider 
the case on its merits. 

Last week, both Bennett and the Niaga- 
ra company lawyers, in reply, told the 
FPC that the Senecas’ petition was in 
effect a title test case and that the com- 
mission therefore had no jurisdiction. The 
next step is up to the FPC. If it decides to 
order a hearing, the entire matter prob- 
ably will go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Meanwhile, Chief Bigkettle 
will carry on the fight, he says. He will be 
aided by John L. Snyder, Seneca lawyer. 
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Graf Spee Saga Touches Off 
Spurt ot High Drama in War 


Scuttling at Montevideo 
fatched by Sub and Air Feats 
n North Sea Fighting 


Germany’s three pocket battleships, the 
Neutschland, the Admiral Scheer, and the 
,dmiral Graf Spee, were built on the same 
specifications that nature used for the fox: 
‘omething that could outrun the hounds 
nd outfight the hares. 

Early on the morning of Dec. 13 one of 
hese 10,000-ton triplets, the Graf Spee, 
vas nosing down the coast of Brazil 
when it sighted a fat little cottontail— 
he 9,975-ton French steamer Formose 

tripping along with no escort in sight. 
he sight of the approaching Graf Spee 
set the freighter’s wireless to squealing. 
Passengers donned lifebelts, and the chase 
was On. 

Before the Graf Spee caught up, how- 
ever, smoke showed on the horizon—the 
flattened-out plume of a ship racing at 
orced draught. A second plume appeared, 
and then a third. Three British cruisers 
were climbing up the horizon and into the 
first real naval battle of this war. 

The first to arrive, the 6,985-ton Ajax, 
hrew a protecting smoke screen around 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


S. 


A Battleship 
tled Allied 


; warships had gathered behind the thin 
barrier of a ‘neutrality line’ to block all exits from 


the Formose and then went into a zigzag 
dance to avoid solitary action with the 
powerful Nazi raider. By 6 a.m., the dawn 
of a late spring day in those waters, the 
7,030-ton Achilles and the 8,390-ton Exeter 
had arrived. 

Darting from behind smoke screens laid 
from their stacks—and from smoke boxes 
thrown overboard or fastened to the stern 
—the cruisers began pouring shells into 
the Graf Spee from all sides. The arma- 
ment was on a fox-and-hare ratio: the 
German’s six 1l-inch guns hurled 670- 
pound shells; the Exeter’s six 8-inch guns 
threw shells of 256 pounds, and the eight 
6-inch guns on each of the smaller cruisers 
hurled 100-pound projectiles. 

That was the mastery for which the 
pocket battleships had been built. But the 
speed was on the same ratio: The Ajax, 
Achilles, and the Exeter, clean from proper 
treatment at British bases in the West In- 
dies or at the Falkland Islands, could each 
make 32 knots; the Graf Spee, her bottom 
barnacle-covered by weeks at sea, was as 
hampered as a fox in a swamp and could 
not reach her maximum 26 knots. 

Moreover, this fox did not have enough 
teeth. The Graf Spee’s big guns were 
ranged three abreast ia two turrets, fore 
and aft. Each turret could keep one of the 
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cruisers at bay, but that left the third 
cruiser to dart in and nip at the flanks. 

During the morning the Exeter got full 
charges of metal from the turrets. It was 
hit 40 to 50 times. Five officers and 56 
men were killed, and 23 wounded. That 
sent the biggest of the British cruisers 
limping in the rear, although Commodore 
Henry H. Harwood, commander of the 
South Atlantic Squadron, continued to di- 
rect the battle from its bridge. . 

Sometimes, as the screws churned away 
the hours of the day, those on the Formose 
caught glimpses of the fight. Below decks 
on the Graf Spee—locked in a little cham- 
ber immediately beneath one of the gun 
turrets—five British merchant captains 
whose ships had been sunk by the battle- 
ship listened to the roar of battle overhead. 
But the spectators with the best ringside 
seats were those who gathered at dusk on 
the Punta del Este, a natural little stadium 
jutting out from the Uruguayan coast. 

They saw the Graf Spee come over the 
horizon with the spray streaming at her 
bow like foam from the muzzle of a tired 
animal. The battleship was well out from 
shore—outmaneuvered by the hares. The 
two unwounded cruisers had the Graf Spee 
silhouetted against the sky, while they 
were in the shadow of the land. 

Fifty miles from Montevideo, off Punta 
Ballena, the roar of guns still could be 
heard after night fell. But soon after that 
the battle stopped. The Graf Spee had gone 
safely to anchor in Montevideo harbor— 
coming slowly up the treacherous, silt- 
filled channel stern-first to keep the sea 


are unnavigable depths (less than four fathoms); light 
areas and channel lights show the navigable channels. 
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British shells smashed the catapult plane and tore holes in the pe git hull of the . 










For the United States and all the other 
neutral American nations the whole battle 
was a violation of the letter of the 309. 
mile safety zone they had outlined at the 


out of a gaping hole in her bow. Aboard 
were 36 dead and 60 wounded. 

Outside the wide estuary of the Rio de 
la Plata (the River Plate) the Ajax, with 












seven dead and five wounded aboard, and 
the Achilles, with four dead and three 
wounded, sniffed threateningly at the exit 
channels. The Exeter crawled slowly 
toward its base in the Falkland Islands 
1,400 miles south—the base where, in the 
last war, the German Admiral Graf* Spee 
went down with his ship and all her crew 
on Dec. 8, 1914. 


Death Watch 


Four weeks ago the Deutschland easily 
sank the Rawalpindi, a passenger ship con- 
verted into an auxiliary cruiser, off the 
southeast coast of Iceland (NEwswEEK, 
Dec. 4). But last week’s was the first com- 
bat for one of the pocket battleships on 
anything like equal terms. Naturally, the 
British radio claimed a victory for the 
cruisers. Just as naturally, Berlin broad- 
cast that the Graf Spee had won and had 
merely gone to Montevideo to refuel and 
repair “minor damage”—adding a charge 
that the British had used mustard-gas 
shells. 

But the Graf Spee’s commander, Capt. 
Hans Langsdorff—a product of the old 
German Navy, and not of a propaganda 
bureau—said that his foe had put him “be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea,” 
and he praised them for “risking more 
than seemed credible even in the high mo- 
ments of battle . . . scoring some effective 
hits on both sides of our ship.” 

And Admiral William V. Pratt (U.S. 
Navy, retired), former Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, said in summarizing the lessons 
of the battle for Newsweek: “The epi- 
sode reveals nothing unexpected as to the 
capabilities of the pocket battleships. In 
the last war the Germans deliberately 
armed their ships with smaller caliber and 
quicker firing guns than British capital 
ships had, because low visibility condi- 





*“Graf” is the German term for “Count.” 
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- Graf Spee, now scuttled 


tions in the North Sea made ranges of 
battle shorter. The British attempted to 
duplicate these conditions against the 
Graf Spee by smoke screens. Despite losses 
suffered, Britain gained a signal victory.” 
This contribution to British naval glory 
gained immediate recognition in London. 
King George made Commodore Harwood 
a Knight Commander of the Bath—giving 
him the title “Sir’—and elevated him to 
the rank of Rear Admiral. The captains of 
the Ajax, Achilles, and Exeter were made 
Companions of the Order of the Bath. 
The real controversy, however, was not 
over who won the battle, but over the 
future of the Graf Spee. Uruguay was in 
the unhappy position of the farmer in 
whose garden a fox has gone to ground to 
escape the red-coated horsemen. Every- 
body dragged out the neutrality textbooks. 





Panama Conference on Oct. 2. In fact, 
however, that conference recognized that 
none of the belligerents would observe 
such a zone if their warships had a chance 
to fight. Behind the scenes the Graf Spee 
episode started a move to plug such holes 
in their neutrality stand; but the extent 
of effective action last week was for Ar 
gentina and Uruguay to put gunboats on 
patrol at the 138-mile mouth of the Plata. 
They claim joint jurisdiction over that 
broad sweep of water and hoped the gun- 
boats would keep the Allied “death watch 
outside.” 

British Minister Eugen Millington- 
Drake and German Minister Otto Lang- 
mann besieged the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment. Germany maintained that the Graf 
Spee should be allowed to stay in the port 
until repairs made her “navigable.” The 
British maintained that international law 
does not permit a ship damaged in battle 
to remain in a neutral port more than 24 
hours and maintained furthermore that 
the battleship already had shown itself to 
be navigable. 

The ship showed the marks of seventeen 
hits. The fire-control tower was damaged, 
and both catapult planes destroyed. One 
gun turret was overturned. Those were 
damages to effectiveness in combat, not to 
navigability; and none of the thousands of 
spectators along the Montevideo quay 
was allowed near enough to estimate other 
damages. But as soon as Captain Langs- 
dorff had buried the dead in Montevideo’s 
North Cemetery, machinery was taken 
aboard and the repair work started. 

This was a race against time, for 
stronger British and French warships were 
hurrying to reinforce the little Ajax and 
Achilles outside the harbor. But diplomati- 
cally it also was a struggle against odds. 
Britain had a strangle hold, and used it: 
the British Minister presented a note say- 
ing that unless the Graf Spee were forced 
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to put to sea, Britain would stop buying 
Uruguayan meat.and grain. ; 

Two Uruguayan naval officers inspected 
the ship, and the government announced 
its decision Friday night: The Graf Spee 
must make repairs and leave by 8 p.m. 
Sunday. And when it seemed likely that 
the German Government would ignore 
Uruguay's demand, representatives of 
eleven American republics—including the 
United States—met in Montevideo Sunday 
afternoon and informed Berlin that their 
governments backed Uruguay’s decision. 


Hari-Kiri 

By this time enough Allied gun power 
was reported on the way to Montevideo to 
fight another Jutland. The 10,000-ton 
British cruiser Cumberland, lightly arm- 
ored but fast and carrying eight 8-irch 
guns, actually had joined the Ajax and 
Achilles. The 32,000-ton British battle 
cruiser Renown and the aircraft carrier 
Ark Royal—with 60 planes—had reached 
Rio de Janeiro, 1,300 miles away. The 
Renown is one of the five capital ships in 
the world capable of outgunning and out- 
speeding the pocket battleships. And an- 


fons 


As the Graf Spee headed out to sea the 
British ships, previously invisible down the 
long estuary, began to edge in. For the 
mouth of this broad river is mostly deep 
water, offering wide scope for an escaping 
quarry. But nearer inshore the silted bot- 
tom is treacherous, with only two narrow 
channels of escape, since the battleships 
drew 21 feet of water (see chart). 

The Cumberland’s big searchlights fin- 
gered the exits, and the other two cruisers 
crept along to her rear. A little Argentine 
gunboat of the “neutrality patrol” fretted 


ahead of the cruisers like a huntsman try- 


ing to control giant hounds. 

But just outside the city harbor’s 3-mile 
limit, the Graf Spee turned west—at first 
as if going up the narrow channel to 
Buenos Aires. Then it came to a full stop. 
Men were seen going over the side, some 
into the boats of the following Tacoma, 
others into the battleship’s launch. 

Captain Langsdorff dropped into the 
launch. As it pulled away, officers and men 
faced their ship at attention. An explosion 
made the Graf Spee wallow drunkenly 
from side to side, and flames shot up from 
below decks. Other explosions from time 
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other of the five, the 26,500-ton French 
battleship Dunkerque, also was reported 
on the way. 

This week, Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, said that 
actually only the three cruisers had been 
outside Montevideo, with all the others 
out of striking distance. But by that time 
the hunt was over. 

At 6:20 p.m. on Sunday the crowds on 
the water front and the towering hill be- 
hind the town heard the rattle of chains 
and saw first one, then the other, anchor 
of the Graf Spee pulled up. Only the most 
seriously injured in the offshore battle had 
previously been taken to hospitals, but 
now all the others were brought ashore. 
Other members of the crew also went 
aboard the German freighter Tacoma, 
hear the battleship. 
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bombs followed, drowned by the roar 
when fire reached the ship’s magazines. 

In three minutes the Graf Spee settled 
on the bottom in 25 feet of water. Her 
superstructure, afire from end to end, still 
showed above the surface. 


Fiihrer’s Choice 

Several days earlier there was a report 
in Montevideo that Captain Langsdorff 
had received a telegram from Hitler say- 
ing: “Captain, the ship is yours”—author- 
izing the man on the spot to choose his 
own way out of the predicament. In the 
German Navy they say of Langsdorff that 
“hair grows on his teeth”—Teutonic equiv- 
alent of saying a man is a tough hombre. 
He likely would have chosen to fight 
against odds rather than scuttle his ship. 
But in reality the choice never had 
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been the Captain’s. After the sinking, 
Berlin announced officially that Hitler him- 
self, as Supreme Commander of the Ger- 
man armed forces, had given the order. 

Although Germany scuttled its entire 
fleet at Scapa Flow on June 21, 1919, that 
was to keep it from the hands of an al- 
ready victorious enemy. And the tradition 
that a warship should fight against any 
odds rather than give up before a shot is 
fired isn’t sheer bravado; however out- 
numbered, the Graf Spee could have in- 
flicted damage which the Allies would feel. 

One obvious explanation was that the 
Fiihrer already had given the ship up for 
lost and decided against the sacrifice of 
officers and men. The arguments against 
internment were that at some future date 
Uruguay might enter the war and seize the 
ship, or, even without that, there was a 
chance that foreign powers would learn 
some of its secrets. Since the machinery of 
an interned warship must be dismantled, 
the chances of escape were slim—although 
only a few months ago a Polish submarine 
did escape from Estonia after the port 
authorities thought it had been paralyzed. 

But behind these speculations stood two 
indisputable facts and one highly signifi- 
cant probability. 

One fact was that Hitler made the su- 
preme decision himself—this time a deci- 
sion contrary to the fighting tradition of 
Germany’s navy. All during the last war 
the Kaiser tried to do just that but never 
could entirely overrule his military or 
naval men. 

Another fact is that the combination of 
Pan-American neutrality sentiment and 
British economic threats persuaded Uru- 
guay to set an important precedent in 
this war. 

And the probability had equally as 
much bearing on the future of the war. It 
was this: that Hitler had decided the 
pocket battleships were not capable of do- 
ing all that was expected of them. By way 
of warning the German public the day be- 
fore the scuttling, the official news agency 
said that the Graf Spee had “fulfilled its 
task” by sinking 50,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. But this $18,750,000 ship had 
been at sea three and a half months. And 
in the opinion of neutral as well as Allied 
navy men none of the pocket battleships 
has been able to live up to German hopes, 
mainly because the British convoy system 
has employed capital ships capable of 
driving them off. And added to this, last 
week’s fight showed that the pocket bat- 
tleships also were vulnerable to lighter but 
faster cruisers. 

Against such a background, the Fiihrer’s 
decision was like the abandonment of a 
front-line trench—signifying that hence- 
forth Germany’s hopes in the war at sea 
will be placed more than ever in its sub- 
marines and planes. 

The only explanation given officially in 
Germany was that Uruguay had refused to 
let the ship remain until it could be made 
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navigable. But naturally the sinking left a 
backwash of diploma‘ic protests. Captain 
Langsdorff and most of his men—1,000 of 
them—went to Buenos Aires—raising an 
internment problem for that government. 
The Germans hoped to be treated as ship- 
wrecked sailors and left free, but the 
Foreign Office announced that they would 
be interned. The rest of the crew was in- 
terned in Uruguay. Germany’s protests 
to Uruguay came Sunday and Monday, 
one made against the seizure of four men 
of the crew by the Montevideo government 
on charges of sinking the ship in Uru- 
guayan waters, and another against the 
refusal to let the Graf Spee stay in port. 


Bremen Home 


The Graf Spee’s suicide in the distant 
South Atlantic overshadowed everything 
that has happened in the sea war, but 
while this drama was moving from the 
chase to the end there also was plenty of 
activity in northern waters. For one thing, 
Britain shifted from the defensive it has 
maintained so far and launched big-scale 
air attacks on German bases in the North 
Sea. And on their side, the Germans had 
one undisputed victory: the Bremen got 
home. 

When this luxury liner left New York 
last Aug. 28, it went out of the harbor 
with three other ships and started off as 
though on its normal course. But once out 
of sight all lights were doused and its 
§1,731-ton bulk disappeared into the mists. 

Six days later Germany was at war 
against Britain and France, and rumor 
placed the Bremen everywhere from South 
America to Italy. Actually it reached 
Murmansk, Russia, seven days after leav- 
ing New York. Capt. Adolf Ahrens, its 
skipper, known as one of the best navi- 
gators on the seas, had steered it north 
through the British blockade. 

On Dec. 12, the Bremen sailed into an 





unnamed German port. Ahrens—made a 
Commodore by Hitler after he reached 
Murmansk — had successfully run the 
blockade again. 

This time he nearly got caught. On the 
way down the coast of Norway the British 
submarine Salmon sighted the ship. It 
hailed the Bremen, but the liner paid no 
attention. And before it could fire a warn- 
ing shot a German plane swooped down 
and forced the submarine to submerge. 
Later the British Admiralty explained that 
only scrupulous regard for the law against 
sinking a merchantman without warning 
kept it from sending the Bremen to the 
bottom, as torpedoes could have been fired 
as the submarine dived. 

In Berlin on Dec. 17, however, Commo- 
dore Ahrens had a meeting with foreign 
correspondents—informal as the ones he 
used to hold with New York ship news re- 
porters—and said that the Bremen’s own 
special weapon let her run the blockade: 
“Were we armed? Sure. We were armed 
with speed and plenty of it. We gave the 
engines everything we had.” 

When the reporters asked what he would 
have done if a British warship had found 
him on either voyage, he said: “They 
would never have gotten the Bremen; 
that ought to tell you everything”—for 
the merchant-fleet tradition is to scuttle 
rather than surrender. 


North Sea 


British newspapers criticized the metic- 
ulousness which let the Bremen go as “kid 
glove warfare.” However, the 670-ton 
Salmon made up for this by a couple of 
bare-knuckle bouts within the next few 
days. 

In one, it caught a German submarine 
cruising on the surface and plowed a tor- 
pedo into it. The Admiralty report said: 
“There were a few moments of agonizing 
suspense, then a shattering explosion. 


Helgoland: Germany’s heavily fortified North Sea naval base, target of British bombers 
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Through his periscope the commander saw 
a blinding flash followed by a deafening 
explosion. Wreckage of the German gy}, 
marine was thrown at least 200 feet int, 
the air.” 

On Sunday the Salmon’s Commangy 
E. O. B. Bickford, sighted much large 
prey: a German battle squadron including 
the 26,000-ton battleships Gneisenay and 
Scharnhorst, two 10,000-ton cruisers, the 
6,000-ton cruiser Leipzig, and an unidenti. 
fied pocket battleship—a sister ship to the 
Graf Spee. 

The British submarine went into , 
“crash dive”—reputedly accomplished jy 
30 seconds—and fired six torpedoes. It re. 
ported that the first hit the Leipzig, an 
two others apparently damaged a bigger 
cruiser of the Bliicher class. 


These submarine adventures—the first } 


big successes which the British have 
claimed for their underwater craft—were 
shared with the Salmon by the 540-ton 
Ursula under Comdr. G. C. Phillips. This 
officer reported a feat rivaling that of the 
U-boat Comdr. Guenther Prien, who pene. 
trated Scapa Flow on Oct. 14 and sank 
the British battleship Royal Oak: the 
Ursula wormed through the mine fields 
and a cordon of six German destroyers 
protecting the mouth of the Elbe River, 
the estuary on which is situated a big 
German Naval base. Inside the lines, it 
torpedoed and sank a 6,000-ton cruiser 
of the Kéln class. According to British 
figures, that made one German cruiser 
sunk and two damaged within four days. 

While Britain was claiming these suc- 
cesses for its submarines, both sides were 
going into new phases of the war in the 


air: Germany made a series of air attacks § 


on merchant convoys; and Britain tried to 
establish a continuous “security patrol” by 
its planes over German seaplane bases on 
the islands of Sylt, Borkum, and Nor- 
derney in Helgoland Bight. 
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French troops advancing on an outpost position somewhere on the western front 


Germany’s plane attacks on the convoys 
brought a new weapon into use against the 
lines of merchant ships and protecting 
men o’ war feeding Britain which so far 
neither submarines nor surface raiders 
have succeeded in halting. 

The British admitted that on Sunday 
and Monday of this week 24 vessels in 
convoy had been attacked, and that six 


| small fishing boats and one coastal vessel 


had been sunk. The Germans said that 
they also had damaged warships protect- 
ing the merchant vessels and trawlers. 

Their tactics were to bomb the ships 
first, then swoop down, machine gunning 
the decks. From the description brought 
back to Germany by the pilots, the ap- 
pearance of planes spread such alarm 
through the convoy that many took 
to lifeboats on ships which were not 
even attacked. But the panic wasn’t 
enough to prevent the attacked ships 
from adopting quail tactics—to scatter 
like a flushed covey and thus diminish the 
target. 

The purpose of Britain’s “security pa- 
trol” over the German seaplane bases was 
to attack any warships found at sea, and 
also to cut off at the root the planes which 
had been laying mines along the British 
coast (Newsweek, Dec. 4). And its result 
was to bring on the biggest air engagement 
of the war on Dec. 18. 

One of the most expensive trades Britain 
ever made was to cede Helgoland to Ger- 
many in 1890 in exchange for a slice of 
Africa. During the last war it was the nest 
of the German Fleet and now, refortified 
again, it is the natural outpost of the bases 
on the Elbe and Weser estuaries. 

Helgoland and the bases behind it have 
been attacked nearly a dozen times by 
British planes since the war started, but 
always the raiders came in small groups. 
Last week the size of the raids increased, 
and on Monday a bigger flight than any 


preceding came over—44 planes, according 
to the German estimate. 

German Messerschmitt-109 fighters rose 
to meet them as soon as they appeared. 
The fighters were commanded by the same 
Captain Schumacher who had been credit- 
ed in Germany with the destruction of 
ten out of twenty British planes in a 
battle over the same stretch of coast on 
Dec. 14. 

Some of the British planes broke through 
and got to the Wilhelmshaven base. There 
the anti-aircraft batteries opened up, 
keeping the raiders so far away that, 
according to the German report, the 
bombs they dropped fell wide of the mark 
and only plowed up barren stretches of 
beach. 

Meanwhile, the Helgoland fight which 
these planes had left behind was shedding 
wreckage and parachuting men wide over 
the coast. According to the British report 
issued Monday, twelve of Germany’s Mes- 
serschmitts were brought down, and seven 
British bombers failed to return home. 
But the German claim was far more sensa- 
tional: that 34 of the British planes had 
been brought down, while only two Ger- 
man fighters were destroyed, with the 
crews of these saved by parachutes. News 
of this “great victory” was quickly flashed 
around the Reich to take some of the 
sting from the loss of the Graf Spee. 





‘Chamberlain’s Mug’ 


You have been chosen to go into action 
as the vanguard of the British Army... 
The enemy awaits our arrival with ex- 
pectancy ... Be vigilant, be cool, and fire 
low, to the last man, to the last round, 
and a bit more. 

With this Order of the Day on Dec. 11, 
British troops moved into a section of the 
Maginot Line and for the first time since 


1918 came into action with the Germans. 
Their arrival followed the departure of 
George VI after a tour of inspection of 
the British Expeditionary Force. Four 
days later Neville Chamberlain flew from 
Britain to see “everything” as those other 
wartime Prime Ministers, David Lloyd 
George and H. H. Asquith, had done. 

It was Chamberlain’s fourth plane trip 
—the others had been to Munich, Godes- 
berg, and to France for the first meeting 
of the Allied War Council—and he arrived 
in a comfortable ten-seater passenger ship 
escorted by R.A.F. fighters. As he alighted, 
trim British officers saluted smartly and 
saw that Chamberlain was clothed in a 
curious costume—purplish plus-fours, can- 
vas leggings, heavy boots, a raincoat, and 
an old felt hat. But he had no umbrella. 

Next day, in this garb, the Prime Min- 
ister braved a bitter wind to travel up and 
down the British lines. In French villages 
children cried: “Vive M. Chamberlain,” 
and the Tommies cheered for “Good old 
Chamberlain.” When the Prime Minister 
met a soldier from his Birmingham home 
town, a smile showed under his scraggly 
mustache: “A fine city. You cannot come 
from a better place.” Then, in the front 
line Chamberlain climbed to the top of a 
blockhouse, sighted a gun, and took a cup 
of tea in a canteen. The cook kept the cup 
and hung it under a sign inscribed: “Mis- 
ter Chamberlain’s Mug.” 


{ Last Sunday a flotilla of gray troop- 
ships escorted by British men o’ war 
docked at an English port. Down the 
gangplanks poured the first expeditionary 
force from a British dominion—Canadians 
under the command of Maj. Gen. Andrew 
G. L. McNaughton. In Ottawa the same 
day, the empire air program swung into 
high as representatives of Canada, Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand signed an 
agreement providing for the training of 
15,000 airmen a year at Canadian fields. 
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Russia’s Invasion Seesaws Over Finland 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Biblical history has been reversed as 
Goliath stalks on im the land of David. 
But this was to be expected, as the stone 
and slingshot of the young Israelite is now 
also the weapon of the giant, developed 
through the centuries to meet the need 
for more expeditious killing. 

However, the modern soldier saw long 
ago in the flying stone of David—the prin- 
ciple of killing at a distance—the forerun- 
ner of the present-day projectile that is 
hurled from his gun in its death-dealing 
mission over land, through the air, -and 
above and below the water. But in this 
twentieth-century picturization of the 
scene in the Valley of Elah, both the giant 
and the pygmy come to battle with the 
man power of their nations armed with all 
the killing devices of the age. 

So the Russian giant pushed on into the 
Finnish hinterland last week, driving 
toward the Bothnian Gulf and deep into 
the Petsamo region, while the defender 
checked him along the northern and east- 
ern shores of Lake Ladoga, held him at 
bay in the Karelian Isthmus, and forced 
him backward in the central region. 

The Russian strategy in this campaign 
—driving a wedge through the enemy’s 
territory—is not unlike Sherman’s “march 
to the sea” or, more recently, Franco’s ad- 
vance through Loyalist Spain to the Med- 
iterranean. This anology will be seen from 
a survey of the Finnish military situation, 
at the start of the week, unfolding the Rus- 
sian plan as previously outlined in these 
columns (War Week, Dec. 11). 


Tue Norts Front (see map): The mil- 
itary importance of the control of the Pet- 
samo region lies in the fact that it holds 
three key points: (1) the sea front, with 
the port of Liinahamari, (2) the road end 
of the highway route to the Gulf of Both- 
nia and all Central and Southern Finland, 
and (3) the road into the Kirkenes region, 
with a foothold on the Norwegian boun- 
dary. 

The Finnish troops in the north have 
fought foot by foot to hold their ground, 
burning villages and woods as they were 
driven back, realizing that, if lost, this 
sector would afford their enemy both a 
land and sea base for launching a drive 
southward through Ivalo to Rovaniemi, 
where the Russians could make a juncture 
with their troops pushing westward from 
the frontier. 

The Russians penetrated this region at 
the start of their general invasion and took 
Salmijarvi, near the Norwegian border, 





and then turned their advance southward. 
By early this week a mechanized column 
reportedly had driven the Finns back to a 
line running east from Ivalo. The im- 
portance of this Russian movement is 
further intensified by the fact that, if suc- 
cessful, it would eventually threaten the 
left flank of the Finnish forces defending 
the Rovaniemi area. 


Tue Sours Front: This includes the 
Lake Ladoga sector—the Karelian Isthmus 
west of the lake and the Sortavala-Suo- 
jarvi region to the north. 

The frontier crossing in these localities 
marked the beginning of the invasion. On 
the isthmus, a two-column advance was 
initiated; one, along the gulf side through 
Terijoki, just inside the border (present 
capital of the new Soviet-Finnish govern- 
ment), paralleling the railways, and the 
other on the lake side. This campaign was 
directed against the Viipuri-Sortavala line, 
the attainment of which would control 
this sector and threaten the south gulf 
coast toward Finland’s capital. This offen- 
sive was checked in the Mannerheim de- 
fense zone along a line some 25 miles 
southeast of Viipuri running eastward to 
Lake Ladoga. 

The offensive against the Sortavala sec- 
tor was in the nature of a right flank 
movement supporting the main attack 
through the isthmus. However, the Finn- 
ish Mannerheim defense zone has forced 
the main drive into a holding attack and 
changed the role of the right flank force 
accordingly. 

In this movement two columns were ad- 
vancing, one along the lake edge and the 
other from Suojarvi, both pointed at Sor- 
tavala—the capture of which would threat- 
en the rear of the isthmus defense system 
and paralyze the eastern railway net and 
the connecting lines to the north. The 
lake-shore column had penetrated some 
40 miles by the week end. The Suojarvi 
forces advancing southward along the rail- 
road and westward on the highway are 
claimed by the Finns to have been checked 
and thrown back toward the town. 


Tue Centra Front: The Russian pen- 
etrations on the Finnish central eastern 
frontier have the combined military ob- 
jectives to separate Northern and South- 
ern Finlarj, to control the upper waters 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and to carry the 
Russian front to the Swedish border. 

This offensive may be described as a 
four-column drive. 

Column 1: At first pointed at Marka- 





jarvi, this has progressed beyond the toy, 
and was reported by the Russians Sunday 
to be advancing on Kemijarvi (rail head of 
the line to Kemi on the gulf coast) , with 
Rovaniemi as the column’s immediate ob, 
jective. 

Column 2: Striking across the border 
taking Kuusamo, this column was ater 
reinforced and subdivided, one detachment 
being directed on Rovaniemi in support 
of column 1 and the other on the port of 
Oulu as the ultimate objective. This move. 
ment was at a standstill by Sunday. 

Column 3: This was directed against 
Suomussalmi, an important road center, 
some 20 miles from the border. According 
to Russian reports, it pushed some % 
miles southwest, as far as Hyrynsalni, 
From seemingly authentic sources this 
movement was definitely stopped, the Rus- 
sians suffering severe losses, and the Finns 
claimed to have driven the invader back 
to within 10 miles of the border. The mis- 
sion of this Russian column, in addition to 
supporting the movements of those to the 
north and south, would be to gain Kajaani 
(key rail and road town in the approxi- 
mate geographical center of Finland) , with 
the gulf port of Oulu (Uleaborg) as the 
ultimate objective. 

Column 4: Advancing from the Russian 
Repola region, this was pointed at the rail- 
way. The strategic value of this movement 
seems most important. If successful it 
would push on westward via the railroad 
to the gulf coast. In this advance, the col- 
umn would not only become the left-flank 
guard of the combined central drive across 
the country but would dominate the heart 
line of Finland along the Repola-Kokkola 
front. 


Am anv Sea: The air activities of the 
invader last week were limited to the 
bombing of a few selected military objec- 
tives. The bombings were directed against 
targets along the south coast and towns 
located in front of the spearhead of the ad- 
vance of the several columns. The Finns 
have bombed Russian troop centers and 
were reported to have destroyed a strip of 
the Murmansk railway at the northwest- 
ern corner of the White Sea. 

However, the material damage in such 
a raid would be negligible, as rail tracks 
are easily and quickly repaired. During 
the Spanish war the constant bombing of 
the Mediterranean coastal railway to 
France by the Italian planes from Ma- 
jorca had little or no effect on traffic over 
this route—even the damage from direct 
hits was almost immediately repaired. 
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Red Myth 
Prestige of Soviet Juggernaut 
Deflated in Finnish Invasion 


supposedly moribund League of 
Bw pa Russia from membership 
last week and—breaking all precedent in 
its twenty years of history—made plans 
for international aid to Finland. And as 
the Finns continued to block the Russian 
invasion stubbornly, the outside world’s 
opinion of the Red Army more and more 
deflated the prestige of this mammoth 


military mystery. 


Sitting Vote 

The group which assembled at Geneva 

to consider Finland’s protest against Soviet 

jon was made up of outraged dele- 
gates from distant South American states, 
jittery representatives of small neutrals, 
and outwardly indifferent French and 
British delegates. Russia refused to send 
anybody to the meeting. It also snubbed 
the League in another way: the Soviet re- 
ply to the offer to mediate between Russia 
and Finland did not arrive until hours 
after the 24-hour time limit set when the 
offer was made on Dec. 11. 

When the curt answer did arrive, it 
merely called attention to the reasons the 
Soviet gave for not attending the session— 
that it was not at war with Finland and 
did not recognize the present Finnish Gov- 
ernment. 

This put the issue squarely up to the 
League. Suddenly, France and Britain 
dropped their indifference and swung 
strong support behind the drive by Ar- 
gentina for the expulsion of Russia. 

On Dec. 13 under skillful Anglo-French 
handling, the League committee produced 
a resolution naming Russia the aggressor 
and calling on all members to give Finland 
“material and humanitarian assistance.” 
(It also found the Soviet had broken seven 
treaties.) Next day the Assembly met to 
vote on the resolution. By a parliamentary 
trick the president, Carl Hambro of Nor- 
way, let the nervous little aeutrals escape 
from actually voting ageins. the Soviet: 
he simply asked for all opposed to the 
resolution to rise; none did, and the sitting 
vote was considered unanimous. 

On Dec. 14 the Council took a similar 
poll. Of its eleven members, seven voted 
to drop the Soviet from the League and 
four abstained from casting ballots. They 
were Greece, Yugoslavia, China, and Fin- 
land (the Finns refusing to sit in judg- 
ment on their own complaint). At the 
same time the League’s permanent staff of 
technicians began to gather and coordi- 
nate data on the shipments of materials 
and arms to Finland. Never before in its 
twenty years of existence had the League 
taken military action against any power. 
The harshest preceding measure had been 





the economic sancti us voted against 
Italy at the time of Ethiopian war in 
1935. And when China’s delegate, Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, heard of the decision to help 
Finland with arms, he exclaimed: “China 
got nothing like that.” 

Even before the League decision to give 
coordinated aid to Finland, Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain had told the House 


FINLAND 








The Russian drives and objectives 


of Commons that Britain would send “im- 
mediate” shipments of planes to the be- 
leaguered little country, and France made 
arrangements to dispatch supplies of un- 
used arms. But these supplies and any that 
may be raised by Geneva can reach Fin- 
land by only one route: through Sweden. 

Last week the Swedes tried to ease this 
ticklish position for themselves without 
harming Finland. The Swedish Socialist 
government was shaken up and replaced by 
a national Cabinet including members of 
the Liberal, Peasant, and Conservative 
parties. Foreign Minister Rickard Sandler, 
who has been attacked by Nazi papers as 
being pro-British and has favored Swedish 
intervention in favor of Finland, was 
dropped and his post was given to Chris- 
tian E. Guenther, a nonpartisan and com- 
pletely neutral diplomat. 


Standing Army 

The crucial thing for Finland was how 
quickly the League powers could unwind 
their red tape and get aid to the front. No 
amount of skillfully prepared defense lines, 
or dash and courage in fighting, could ex- 
pect to stand up indefinitely against the 
massive weight of the Red Army. 

Walter Duranty, who was a newspaper 
correspondent in Moscow for eighteen 
years, summerized the odds in a message 
from Stockholm to the North American 
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Newspaper Alliance: “The Finns have a 
better morale and, if you like, better 
troops. But when they lose one man or ten 
men that means one or ten men lost. 
When the Russians lose a hundred men it 
means there are a hundred to be replaced.” 

This Red Army which was having its 
first real test in Finland—and not making 
a very brilliant show of it—is an organiza- 
tion which sprang from the chaos and de- 
struction of the revolution. In the begin- 
ning it was composed of former soldiers, 
peasants, workers, revolutionists, and a 
sprinkling of officers who had been trained 
under the Czar. 

To keep this loose and potentially rebel- 
lious organization under Bolshevist domi- 
nation, Leon Trotsky, the army’s organ- 
izer and first chief, established the scheme 
of attaching political commissars to every 
unit with authority to keep tab on the po- 
litical reliability of the military comman- 
der and even to overrule their orders. 
From 1920 to 1930 under this system the 
Red Army, although large in numbers, 
ranked low in the esteem of military men, 
depended largely on poorly made mechani- 
cal equipment, and was mostly composed 
of inadequately trained and equipped ter- 
ritorial troops. 

Then—with German officers and equip- 
ment to help-—it underwent a spectacular 
expansion. By 1935 it boasted the largest 
number of effectives in the world, the big- 
gest tank and air corps. Under the influ- 
ence of Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky, a 
former Czarist officer and strong advocate 
of militant pan-Slavism, rather than Bol- 
shevism, the political commissars were 
abolished and a regular hierarchy of of- 
ficers was introduced. At the same cime, 
maneuvers in which spectacular use was 
made of tanks and planes dazzled foreign 
observers. French and Czech military men 
counted on the Red Army as a potent ally; 
Germany showed respect by trying to un- 
dermine its morale with Nazi propaganda 
and anti-Stalin plots. 

Two years later Tukhachevsky and 
seven other high officers were shot as 
“Fascist plotters.” And within a year a 
large portion—cstimated up to 80 per cent 
—of the officer corps had been liquidated. 
The commissar system was restored, and 
in foreign capitals the reputation of the 
Russians skidded downward rapidly. But 
aside from a few mysterious encounters 
with the Japanese there was nothing on 
which to base a real estimate of the Red 
Army—until the detailed reports of cor- 
respondents began to roll in from the Fin- 
nish front. 


Bogged 

These weaknesses became increasingly 
obvious as the snow of the preceding week 
ceased and the Soviets unleashed new at- 
tacks. In the sector near Lake Ladoga, 
where the Finnish lines are just behind the 
200-yard wide Taipale River, the Russians 
laid down an artillery barrage and un- 
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der its cover tried to send infantry across 
the river (a river crossing is always a dif- 
ficult military problem for any army). 

Here the barrage was ineffective—too 
many shells didn’t explode, for one thing. 
The Finns coolly held their fire until the 
vanguard was in midstream, then opened 
up on the boats. Few of the Russians, 
wearing overcoats and carrying full equip- 
ment, managed to swim ashore. 

At the southern end of the Manner- 
heim Line, close to the Gulf of Finland, 
the Russians tried mass tank attacks sup- 
ported by infantry. But here—so Finnish 
officers told correspondents—the advance 
was gummed because the infantry seemed 
afraid to get out of the shelter of the tanks 
when the time came for them to move for- 
ward and seize positions. And again and 
again the charges were halted by the in- 
tricate Finnish defenses, the accurate fire 
of anti-tank guns, or the skill of small Finn- 
ish units which heaved grenades under 
the tank treads from their trenches. The 
Finnish command claimed that since the 
start of the war 186 Russian tanks, in- 
cluding two of the 30-ton type, had been 
destroyed. 

The only real reverse that the Finns suf- 
fered was in the tiny Petsamo corridor 
opening onto the Arctic Sea (see War 
Week) . Even in the best seasons this is a 
desolate region of tundra and high sand- 
stone cliffs, inhabited largely by Lapps and 
Finnish pioneers at the Canadian-con- 
trolled nickel mines or the new hydro- 
electric plant—and the offshore islands in- 
habited by huge colonies of sea birds. But 
for the Bolsheviks it holds a fascination 
which has played a big part in Russian his- 
tory: the desire for ice-free ports, such as 
the Gulf Stream makes on this little pen- 
insula. 

Here the Finnish commander was Gen. 
Kurt Wallenius, a pipe-smoking veteran 
with side whiskers who had been recalled 
to this war from the Rhine front wheré he 
was acting as correspondent for a Finnish 
newspaper. Against him the Russians threw 
good troops instead of the ragged and mid- 
dle-aged levies used on other fronts. 

The Finns had to give way. But they 
left only ruins behind, blowing up one new 
bridge and the new hydroelectric plant at 
Janiskoski and burning every building they 
could—including the wooden structures at 
the nickel mines—destroying fodder, food- 
stuffs, and driving the cattle before them. 
Significance 

Both diplomatic and military develop- 
ments in the Finnish-Russian war last week 
revolved around one supremely important 
set of circumstances: the geographical and 
psychological factors which made defen- 
sive strategy a natural and easy course 
for the Finnish Army while for the Rus- 
sian forces they made an offensive diffi- 
cult and circumscribed. 

With its Mannerheim Line on the Kare- 
lian Isthmus, the chain of lakes above 
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Civilians ran ea shelter when the Reds bombed Helsinki 
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Finnish troops are accustomed to forest fighting 


Lake Ladoga, and the almost roadless 
wilderness in the extreme north, Finland 
possessed a chain of barriers ideal for de- 
fense. In these first-rate positions the Finn- 
ish Army could boast of possessing all the 
elements which go to make up high morale. 
It was well armed, well organized, confi- 
dent of its leaders, and fighting in direct 
defense of its farms and homes. 

For the Soviet the position was re- 
versed. The Finnish defensive positions 
were difficult to attack and, except on the 
Karelian Isthmus, the Russians lacked any 
proper base. And north of Lake Ladoga 
all their supplies had to come over the 
single railway running from Leningrad to 
Murmansk. A tremendous handicap to 


morale also lay in the fact that all the 
training and tactics of the Russian Army 
have fitted it for a strategic defense, not 
an offense. 

Moscow had two days to solve this 
problem. One was to outflank the Finnish 
positions and get at them from the rear— 
the obvious Russian maneuver in the drive 
across the narrow waist of Finland. The 
second was to wear the Finns down partly 
by sheer weight of numbers but primarily 
by a lavish use of mechanized equipment 
and financial and economic pressure 
through the blockade of the coast. The 
League’s promise of aid, if carried out, 
could give Finland exactly the help it 
needed to withstand this sort of campaign. 
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British Critics 
M.P.’s in Secret Session; 
Sterner Action Is Demanded 


At 3:57 p.m. on Dec. 13 Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain rose from his 

ace on the government bench in the well 
of the British House of Commons. He 
turned to Capt. the Rt. Hon. Edward Al- 
gernon Fitzroy, the bewigged Speaker of 
the House, and said: “Mr. Speaker, I beg 
to call your attention to the fact that stran- 
gers are present.” The ancient phrase im- 
mediately produced from the Speaker— 
whose medieval mace is his badge of au- 
thority—an order for all “strangers” to 
withdraw. 

It was the first secret meeting of the 
present war—seven were held from 1914 
to 1918—and was called after insistent 
demands from Labor Members for an op- 

rtunity to criticize the government 
without getting unfavorable publicity. Os- 
tensibly their chief target was the func- 
tioning of the Ministry of Supply under 
Leslie Burgin. He was charged with bun- 
gling the production of arms and munitions 
and with setting up “controls” of raw ma- 
terials which allowed bureaucrats to run 
the nation’s life. Actually, politicians knew 
that the real purpose of the secret session 
was to air criticism of the whole conduct 
of the war by the Chamberlain govern- 
ment—criticism that came from all sides. 

Before the session began, the Speaker 
warned Members that anyone who re- 
vealed anything of the Commons discus- 
sion would be subject to penalties rang- 
ing from reprimand up to expulsion from 
the House. But while the M.P.’s re- 
mained mum about the details of their 
debate, all Britain last week blazed with 
allowable publicity not only of how the 
war was being run but also of the ulti- 
mate war aims of the Allies. 


Peers and Peace 

The first outburst came earlier on the 
same day that Commons held its secret 
session, and under the same roof. In the 
House of Lords, where debates have taken 
on an added importance since Lord Hali- 
fax became Foreign Secretary, three peers 
—a Conservative, a Laborite, and a bishop 
—stirred their colleagues to indignation. 

The Earl of Darnley, holder of one of 
Britain’s oldest titles, started it by say- 
ing that Britain should take up the offer 
of mediation made last month by King 
Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina and de- 
claring that he was “opposed to the de- 
featism of those who thought there was no 
remedy except war.” Lord Arnold and the 
Bishop of Chichester came to the support 
of Darnley, and Arnold voiced a fear 
that Communism would be the ultimate 
victor and “we should have paid a terri- 
ble price in vain.” When Lord Halifax rose 
to reply, his long, ascetic face was grave: 


“I think this has been an unfortunate de- 
bate . . . I can imagine no more unfor- 
tunate impression being created than that 
it should go out that this country is not 
substantially united.” 

With the Foreign Secretary’s admo- 
nition resounding, London newspapers 
chided the peers. Yet the dissension con- 
tinued to grow—but on the other side. 
From clubs and pubs rose an increasing 
demand that the war be “carried to the 
Reich” in earnest, and there was wide- 
spread condemnation of Chamberlain’s of- 
ficial theory that Britain was fighting only 
Hitlerism. There were echoes, too, of a 
speech made by Lord Milne, World War 
commander and Field Marshal, two weeks 
previously, in which he frankly declared 
that Britain was fighting the German peo- 
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Halifax chided war critics 


ple because Hitlerism was the government 
the Germans wanted. 

This hardening of attitude combined 
with the emergence of a new realism about 
the war. For the first time newspapers 
stopped running scare stories telling of im- 
minent collapse or of revolution in Ger- 
many, and The Daily Mirror laid the 


blame for such yarns directly at the door 
of the Cabinet: “They have doped them- 
selves, they are doping the press. And 
they are doping you.” 

Two days later came a sign that the 
government was following the shift in pub- 
lic opinion. Dominions Secretary Anthony 
Eden proclaimed in a speech: “Don’t let 
us make the mistake of underrating the 
military power of this Nazi machine . . . It 
has been prepared for just such an emer- 
gency as this.” 

This “Realistic” trend ran along with 
but did not overlap an equally insistent 
demand from many sides that Britain de- 
fine its war aims. These ran all the way 
from contributors in the Socialist weekly, 
The New Statesman and Nation, to edi- 
torials in the highly conservative Daily 
Telegraph. Leftists, however, seldom got 
beyond vague demands for peace without 
vengeance, while the Rightists stuck to 
their program of “destroying Hitlerism.” 

But both sides united in supporting an 
accomplishment that held forth a promise 
for the future: the close economic collab- 
oration between Britain and France that 
may establish a model for a postwar Eu- 
rope. Last week the government increased 
its popularity still further by announcing 
measures for financial cooperation. These 
will rest on a stabilization of the two 
countries’ currencies at the rate of 176% 
francs to the pound, by which each na- 
tion will be able to pay for purchases in 
its own coin, thus obviating exchange dif- 
ficulties. In addition, Britain and France 
will raise all loans jointly, sharing them at 
the rate of 60 per cent for London and 40 
for Paris. 


Significance 
Hitherto British war policy had been 


based on the assumption that time and 
the blockade were on the side of the Allies 
and that under modern conditions only a 
defensive war could be waged successfully. 
British war aims have been defined only 
as the “end of Hitlerism” and the libera- 
tion of the Czechs and Poles. 

The current drift of opinion, both pub- 
lic and official, seems to threaten these 
two fundamental ‘policies. It is being in- 
creasingly dinned into the British public 
that the Reich may be piling up arma- 
ments faster than the Allies. The corollary 
to this is not only that the British war ef- 
fort should be stepped up—as demanded 
in the secret session—but that the Allies 
be prepared to strike soon and ruthlessly. 
Combined with a lessening willingness to 
distinguish between Nazism and the whole 
German people—a tendency typified in 
Lord Milne’s speech—such feeling already 
has begun to interfere seriously with the 
movement to formulate “reasonable” and 
limited war aims—a movement which also 
had implied “limited” war by the Allies. 

This change in mood may not be last- 
ing. But while it does exist, one result may 
be to bring the British way of thinking 
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closer to that of the French. Paris, no 
more than Londen, has formulated com- 
plete war aims, but in reply to the Leo- 
pold-Wilhelmina appeal, France has in- 
cluded the restoration of Austria among 
the conditions on which it would make 
peace. And unofficially, the French more 
and more define their ultimate aim as the 
partition of Germany into several regional 
states—which could be dominated eco- 
nomically as well as politically by’ the 
Anglo-French combination. 





Thyssen Finale 


Old August Thyssen was a hard-headed, 
ruthless, and brilliant businessman who 
forged spectacular industrial empires dur- 
ing the years of German economic ex- 
pansion before the last war. When he died 
in 1926 he left a $160,000,000 monument 
—iron foundries, coal mines, rolling mills, 
private railways and ports, power sta- 
tions, and 200,000 employes. Control of 
this industrial giant went to his favorite 
son, Fritz, a tall, impressive figure who 
had served through the war in the Ger- 
man Army and been jailed for shutting 
down his mines to resist the French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr. 

Fritz Thyssen followed in his father’s 
footsteps. Within a year he had merged 
his own companies with others into a huge 
organization called the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke, the largest mining trust in the 
world. Its ramifications reached to France, 
Russia, India, and Brazil. 

As the first industrialist of the Ruhr, 
Fritz Thyssen vigorously opposed the 
spread of Communism in the smoky, bus- 
tling districts where his mills and mines 
were located. And as a former officer in 
the Imperial Army, he deplored the su- 
pine policy of the Weimar Republic. Then, 
on a fateful day in 1928 Thyssen brought 
a friend to Diisseldorf, headquarters of the 
Steel Trust, to meet his fellow indus- 
trialists. 

The friend was Adolf Hitler, who like- 
wise hated both the Reds and the Weimar 
Republic. Within a short time Thyssen 
had swung the backing of the most power- 
ful industrial combine in the Reich be- 
hind the Brown Shirt leader and had per- 
suaded other industrialists to do the same. 
And when Hitler became Chancellor, 
Thyssen received his reward: he became 
Prussian State Councilor, Leader of the 
Amalgamated Union of West German In- 
dustry, and supreme State Authority for 
West German Industry. 

But as early as 1936, rumors spread that 
the Fiihrer and the steel master had quar- 
reled as the growing Socialism of the Nazis 
ran counter to Thyssen’s iron-clad capi- 
talist convictions. Still, Thyssen stayed on. 

Then suddenly last month, Fritz Thys- 
sen arrived in Switzerland—a refugee. He 
had “emphatically” protested against a war 
that outraged his patriotism because he 


_ —_— - mide World 
Paris shop window, taped for war 
thought it would bring the Reich to final 
ruin. 

Last week in Berlin, an official an- 
nouncement added the last bitter irony to 
the career of Fritz Thyssen: 


On the basis of the law of May 26 re- 
garding confiscation of Communist prop- 
erty . . . and the law of July 14, 1933, re- 
garding confiscation of property inimical to 
the state and nation, the entire movable 
possessions of Dr. Fritz Thyssen, former- 





“| 
Calendar of the War 
Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 
Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce thir nations are at war with Ger- 


many. 
Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 
Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia 


and Latvia, becomes the third Baltic state 
to yield naval and air bases to the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—“People’s Government” of Fin- 
nish Communists set up by Moscow, thus 
creating a “civil war” and an opening for 
outside aid to Finland. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of German ex- 
ports, adopted in retaliation for Germany’s 
mine warfare, goes into effect. 

Dec. 13—After an eighteen-hour battle 
with three British cruisers, the German 
pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee is run 
into Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Dec. 14—The U.SS.R. is expelled from 
the League of Nations. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by her 
crew off Montevideo when Uruguay tells 
her to leave or be interned and an Allied 
fleet blocks her flight. 

Dec. 18—The British Admiralty an- 
nounces that a British submarine sank a 
German light cruiser in the Elbe River while 
another attacked and damaged a German 
naval squadron in the North Sea. A huge 
British air flotilla raids Helgoland and pre- 
jcipitates the biggest air battle of the war. " 
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made against this action, 





Side Lights of the War 


On Christmas Eve, Christmas Night, 
and New Year’s Eve, Parisians may ignore 
the regular 7 p.m. wartime curfew and ¢¢l. 
ebrate until 2 a.m. 


{{ Instead of a prosaic crisscross of tape to 
keep plate-glass windows from shattering 
in bomb explosions, some Paris shopkeep. 
ers tape their windows in designs that set 
off the wares. A cosmetic shop, for example, 
pictures a grande dame before her dressing 
table, and travel agencies lure sportsmen 
with sparkling snow scenes. 


4{ As Christmas presents from their goy- 
ernment, the German people are receiving 
permission to buy one pair of stockings or 
one necktie without deduction from the 
yearly clothing card. (The card allows only 
six pairs of stockings a year, while for each 
necktie 3 points must be deducted from 
the 100 points on the clothing rations 
card.) 


§{ As compensation for the refusal to let 
300,000 evacuated children return to Lon- 
don for Christmas, the London County 
Council is raising a Christmas Treat Fund 
with which to give the évacuées and the 
country children who are their hosts the 
finest Christmas parties of their lives. No 
mothers or fathers will be invited. 


| The French and British Armies rejected 
the offer of Henri de Guise, Count of Paris 
and pretender to the French throne, to 
join the Allied air force. 


{A French firm is promoting “armored 
pocket wallets” which, according to the 
advertisement, “when worn on the left 
side, assures the protection of a region 
where wounds often prove fatal.” 


§ Prime Minister Chamberlain told the 
House of Commons last week that the 
British fighting forces had lost 2,100 men 
during the first three months of the war. 
Figures released simultaneously by the 
Transport Ministry revealed that traffic 
accidents had caused 2,975 fatalities dur- 
ing the same period. The majority of these 
occurred during blackouts. 


{On a tour of London Air Raid Precau- 
tions last week, Sir John Anderson, Minis- 
ter for Home Defense, was intrigued by 
a rock garden that one man had built 
around his ordinary corrugated-iron ait- 
raid shelter in the back yard. Inspection of 
the interior of the shelter, however, was 
not so pleasing. No matter how h 
Anderson tried, he couldn’t get his 6-foot 
bulk back out of the 3-by-2 entrance. 
Finally members of the local A.R.P. Pre 
cautions Emergency Committee hauled Si 
John forth. 
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Engaged: 





Dr. Lupwie 
LewIisoun, 56, au- 
thor, and Epna Man- 
LEY, $1, also a writer. 
Dr. Lewisohn, best 
known for ‘“‘Up 
Stream” among his 
numerous works, has 
been married and di- 
vorced twice. His fi- 
ancée, whose career 


as a reporter and book reviewer was in- 


terrupted by a long 


illness in 1936, met 


the famous interpreter of Jewish thought 
at a dinner party two years later. The cou- 


ple announced that 
Miss Manley would 
embrace Judaism be- 
fore the marriage— 
which is to take place 
“Feb. 8 or 10”—and 
that afterward they 
would form a writing 
team and turn out 
articles for maga- 
zines. 


Married: 





Wide World 


RaymonD Ickes, son of Secretary of 


the Interior Harold 
LoTTe Lucia SAUER, 


L. Ickes, and Mira- 
at the home of the 


bride’s parents in Winnetka, Ill., Dec. 16. 


After the wedding 
and bridegroom left 


reception, the bride 
for a honeymoon in 


Florida. They will live in New York City, 


where Ickes is an 


assistant to United 


States Attorney John T. Cahill. 


Armano La Crorx, 20-year-old shoe 
worker, and Barsara CARROLL, 19, a cen- 
tral figure in the Littlefield murder case 
two years ago, at Rumford, Maine, Dec. 
15. Mrs. La Croix’ father, ex-Deputy Sher- 
iff Francis M. Carroll, and her former 
sweetheart, Paul Dwyer, are serving life 
sentences for the murder of Dr. James G. 


Littlefield of South Paris, Maine. 


Divorce Sought: 


From Orson WELLEs, 24, prodigy of 


the American theater 


, by Virernia Nicor- 


son, on charges of extreme cruelty, after 
five years’ marriage. In Hollywood, where 
he is acting and directing, the youthful 
star last week said he would not contest 





the Reno action. He added that a finan- 
cial settlement —its terms undisclosed— 
had been reached, and that their 18- 
month-old daughter, Christopher, would 
remain with her mother. 


Diworced: 


Ep Wrwnn, comedian, and Friepa 
Louise Mearse, former dancer, in Reno, 
Dec. 12. They were married in 1937 after 
Wynn had divorced his first wife, Hilda 
Keenan. 


Fay Wray, movie star, and Joun 
Monk Saunpers, writer, in Los Angeles, 
Dec. 12. The 32-year-old actress won cus- 
tody of their daughter, Susan, 3. 


Penny SInGuieton, the “Blondie” of 
movies and radio, and Dr. L. Scroces Srvn- 
GLETON, dentist, in Hollywood, Dec. 13. 


MabeE.erne Carro._, British motion- 
picture actress who has won fame in 
Hollywood, and 
Capt. Puiip Aster, 
in London, Dec. 12. 
Astley, a partner in 
a London firm of sur- 
veyors, did not con- 
test the suit, which 
was based on charges 
of misconduct. They 
had been married 
eight years. 





Wide World 


Recaptured: 


Winnie Roura Jupp, crazed trunk 
slayer of two women, in Yuma, Ariz., after 
her second successful escape from the Ari- 
zona State Hospital for the Insane at 
Phoenix within seven weeks (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 11). She walked 180 of the 200 miles 
of desert between Yuma and Phoenix and 
hitchhiked the other 20. In Yuma, Mrs. 
Judd was recognized by a policeman 
and returned to the hospital, where she is 
serving a life sentence for the 1931 mur- 
ders. 


Died: 


Dr. Juan Demostenes AROSEMENA, 
61, sixteenth President of Panama, at 
Penonome, where he was visiting, Dec. 15, 
of a heart ailment. A strong backer of 
Western Hemispheric solidarity, he was an 
enthusiastic supporter of President Roose- 
velt’s good-neighbor policy. His successor 
is Dr. Augusto S. Boyd, Vice President 
and Minister to the United States. 


Dovewas Farrsanks, 56, swushbuck- 
ling star of silent films, at his home in 
Santa Monica, Calif., Dec. 12, of a heart 
attack. Born Douglas Ullman in Denver, 
Colo., Fairbanks worked for William A. 
Brady and Cohan & Harris in Broadway 
plays before going to Hollywood in 1914. 
Within three years, the actor’s boundless 
energy and acrobatic antics had made him 
the leading male movie star, and in the 














course of a career 
that lasted until 1934 
he made such smash 
hits as “Robin Hood,” 
“The Mark of Zorro,” 
“The Thief of Bag- 
dad,” “Don Q,” and 
“The Three Musket- 
eers.” By Fairbanks’ 
first marriage—to 
Beth Sully in 1907— 
he had a son, Douglas Fairbanks Jr., the 
movie star. After divorce ended the mar- 
riage in 1919, he married Mary Pickford, 
the leading feminine star of the screen, the 
following year. He was divorced by her in 
1935, and three years ago, Fairbanks mar- 
ried Lady Ashley, British actress. 


In a New Orleans, La., hotel room, 
Rep. Cart E. Mapes of Michigan, 64, aft- 
er a heart attack, Dec. 12. A Republican, 
Congressman Mapes had been a member 
of the lower house since 1913. 





International 


Cuartes R. Watereen, 66, chain 
drugstore magnate, in his Chicago home, 
Dec. 11, after an illness of several months. 
Born in Knox County, IIl., of Swedish im- 
migrant parents, Walgreen went to Chi- 
cago when he was 20 and got a job as a 
drug clerk at $18 a week. He borrowed 
money to buy his first store in 1902, and 
in four years owned the business free and 
clear. From that original unit his chain 
expanded into the giant 39-state network 
of nearly 500 stores that it is today. 


Dr. Wui1aMm I. Sirovicnu, 57, Demo- 
cratic Congressman from New York since 
1927, at his home in New York City, Dec. 
17, of a heart attack. Trained as a physi- 
cian, he turned to playwriting and turned 
out “Suspended Sentence” and “The 
Schemers,” which had short runs on 


Broadway. In Congress, Dr. Sirovich advo- 
cated a Federal program for the arts, an- 
nexation of Canada, and strict control of 
theater critics. 


Herwoop 
Broun, 51, colum- 
nist, author, publish- 
er, and president and 
one of the founders 
of the American 
Newspaper Guild, of 
pneumonia, in New 
York, Dec. 18. Broun 
had spent 30 years in 
the newspaper busi- 
ness working as a 
sports writer, book and drama critic, re- 
porter, and commentator. For the past 
twelve years he had written his liberal col- 
umn (“It Seems to Me”) for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. Last week the 255- 
pound, 6-foot-3-inch Broun shifted to the 
pro-New Deal New York Post and was 
stricken the day he completed his first piece 
on the job. His second wife, Connie Madi- 
son, and his son, Heywood Hale Broun, 
were at the hospital when he died. 
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‘Gone With the Wind’: Vivien Leigh, Clark Gable, M arg 
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Mitchell, David Selznick, and Olivia de Havilland in Atlanta 
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crowds jammed Atlanta streets for the premiére 
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‘Gone With the Wind’. 


After 3 Years of Hullabaloo, 
It Emerges a Great Picture 


On July 30, 1936, David O. Selznick, 
who had read an advance copy of Mar. 
garet Mitchell’s Gone WirtH tue Wino, 
paid $50,000 for the right to screen the 
first novel of an unknown author. Next 
day the president of Selznick International 
Pictures, Inc., sailed for a Honolulu vaca. 
tion. When he returned, the 1,037-page 
story of the South in Civil War and Re. 
construction days was a sensational best 
seller. 

Later Selznick was to turn down a 
$1,000,000 offer for the book’s screen 
rights, but the first inkling that he was 
holding a bear by the tail came when 
America’s movie fans took over the job 
of casting the film for him. Clark Gable 
was the almost unanimous choice for 
Rhett Butler—that hard-boiled iconoclast 
who became Scarlett O’Hara’s third hus- 
band—but as the book’s popularity grew 
by phenomenal bounds and thousands of 
letters flooded the studio, the casting of 
the fiery, calculating Scarlett became the 
chief storm center. 

Letters vociferously and variously de- 
manded Miriam Hopkins, Bette Davis, 
Katharine Hepburn, and a host of other 
favorites for the role. Selznick sent three 
talent expeditions—as well as George Cu- 
kor, slated to direct the film—all over the 
nation in search of an unknown Scarlett. 
The search lasted more than two years, 
reaped acres of publicity, engendered as 
many comic allusions as arguments, and 
was burlesqued in the Broadway success 
“Kiss the Boys Goodbye.” 

Finally, when his movie public began 
showing signs of apathy, Selznick an- 
nounced, on Jan. 13, 1939, that the O’Hara 
sweepstakes were over. Some 1,400 candi- 
dates had been interviewed and 28 screen 
tested at an estimated cost of $92,000, but 
Scarlett had been found in Hollywood— 
and she was an English girl to boot. 

Tie girl the lightning struck was Vivien 
Leigh (“Storm in a Teacup,” “A Yank 
at Oxford”), a talented actress but com- 
paratively unknown in this country. The 
choice of an English girl (born in Dar- 
jeeling, India) to impersonate a Southern 
belle aroused a storm of protest, particu- 
larly in the South. Speaking for the de- 
fense, Selznick pointed out that Miss 
Leigh, like Scarlett, was green-eyed, wasp- 
waisted, and of French-Irish stock. But 
the official seal of approval was awarded 
by Mrs. Walter D. Lamar, president-get- 
eral of the United Daughters of the Cor- 
federacy, who emphasized the resemblance 
between the language of cultured England 
and of the South. 

The summer before Selznick had signed 
Clark Gable on a releasing deal with Met- 
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1o-Goldwyn-Mayer. Sidney Howard, noted 
playwright who recently met death in an 
accident (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 4), had been 
slaving on the script since 1936. And final- 
ly, on Jan. 26, 1939, “Gone With the 
Wind” went before the Technicolor 
cameras. 

Even in production the Selznick epic 
met with delays. After serving a few weeks 
as director, George Cukor resigned, to be 
replaced by Victor Fleming (“Captains 
Courageous,” “The Wizard of Oz”). In 
April, Sam Wood took over for a 
week when Fleming collapsed from over- 
work. But eventually, after 140 shoot- 
ing days, the most talked of and anxious- 
ly awaited film in Hollywood history was 
ready—except for the job of cutting 
295,000 feet of printed film to the ap- 
proximately 20,000 that run 3 hours 40 
minutes on the screen.* 

By this time West Coast cynics were 
convinced that Selznick had stalled too 
long for his own good. After three years 
of delay and publicity that had over- 


*The longest film ever released, “Gone With 
the Wind,” costing $3,957,000, is also one of the 
three most expensive. “Ben Hur” and “Hell’s 
Angels” cost approximately the same sum. 


reached itself, public and critics alike were 
prepared to meet the film in a challenging 
mood. But last week, at a special press 
preview in Hollywood and later at the At- 
lanta premiére, “Gone With the Wind” 
rose from the adjectival ashes of its past 
to rank as one of the foremost films in 
screen history. 

Except in telescoping its Reconstruction 
period problems, Sidney Howard’s fine 
script is a faithful transcription of the 
Margaret Mitchell novel. The first half of 
the film—there is an intermission after 
1 hour and 45 minutes—is especially no- 
table, capturing perfectly the feeling of 
Southern hospitality and charm before the 
Civil War. In these sequences the charac- 
ters are all part of a larger theme—the 
Old South that crashes with the utter ruin 
of war. 

After the intermission the film becomes 
a drama of persons rather than people 
and, in accenting Scarlett’s battle against 
the world and her ruthless domination of 
everything about her loses its epic quality. 
Nevertheless, in its magnificent produc- 
tion, its superb Technicolor, and in the 
power and integrity of a story that com- 
bines a vivid personal narrative with such 
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Watching for celebrities 


Scene from the film: Rhett and the widowed Scarlett. dance—to the obvious disapproval of fellow Atlantans 
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The New-Old Hellzapoppin 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The old “Hellzapoppin” opened on 
September 22, 1938, and was severely 
panned by all save one of the newspaper 
reviewers. The new “Hellzapoppin” 
without a day’s stop opened last week 
and was either fully endorsed or freely 
allowed a gay acceptability by all save 
one of the selfsame reviewers who orig- 
inally gave it the works. This might 
conceivably make some sense, if it 
weren’t for the circumstance that. the 
old and new “Hellzapoppin” are pretty 
much the same show. We are thus pre- 
sented with something of a problem in 
diagnostics. 

That problem, which baffles my cus- 
tomarily triumphant powers of logic, I 
take weak refuge in meeting with sev- 
eral impertinent questions. Question 
No. 1: If a joke isn’t funny the first 
time the reviewers hear it, what makes 
it funny the second time they hear it? 
Question No. 2: If a show which the 
reviewers denounce turns out to be an 
overwhelming popular success, do they 
feel shamefaced and deem it necessary 
to get out of the embarrassing predica- 
ment? Supplementary Question: Inas- 
much as popular success should have 
and has no relation to reputable criti- 
cism, why? Question No. 4: Didn’t 
many of the reviewers backslide similar- 
ly in the case of “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
(which they subsequently insisted they 
had treated not so badly at that) and 
in the case of “Tobacco Road”? Ques- 
tion No. 5: Does a very bad show auto- 
matically become a pretty good show, 
from a critical viewpoint, if it runs for 
more than a year? 

Now that that’s over with, let’s ap- 
proach another point. When “Hellza- 
poppin” was first unveiled it was pro- 
claimed, even by those critics who 
didn’t like it, to be unmistakably and 
indelibly a prime sample of native 
American roughhouse the like of which 
probably couldn’t be found elsewhere 
in the world. The truth, as I have once 
before intimated, is that, far from being 
a pattern of native American low hu- 
mor, its formula was and is borrowed 
directly from the so-called “Crazy 
Gang” shows which for a long time at 
the Palladium in London have caused 
English audiences to laugh their heads 
off. The particularly admired number 
of the pseudo-new “Hellzapoppin” 
wherein the girls come down off the 
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stage and cavort with the customers 
has similarly been borrowed from a re- 
cent English show. Only the other Sun- 
day, indeed, Mr. W. A. Darlington was 
deploring the lack of dignity of certain 
of his London critical colleagues who 
had hoofed it in the aisles with the 
babies. Further, Harry Tate, the fa- 
mous English low comedian, is respon- 
sible for at least half a dozen of the 
Olsen and Johnson ideas, and the Eng- 
lish clowns, Nervo and Knox, for three 
or four more. 

Those reviewers who when they first 
saw “Hellzapoppin” complained loudly 
of its stale vaudeville and who now 
that they have seen it again report glee- 
fully on its fresh addenda present still 
another problem in pathognomonics. 
One of these addenda is “Withers’ 
Opry,” a vaudeville act that, unless 
memory goes back on me, has been do- 
ing its stuff for more than twenty years. 
Another and incidental item is the act 
in which the husband returns after a 
long absence, finds his wife has a baby, 
suspects his best friend, pulls back the 
covers of the baby’s crib, and discloses 
a pickaninny. We first laughed at that 
one in 1902. Another is the act which 
discovers the two comedians in bed 
arguing what day it is, telephoning to 
find out, and upon their getting out of 
bed disclosing one in the coat of the pa- 
jamas and the other in the trousers. 
That one floored us in 1901. 

Coming to a personal report, your 
humble servant was one of the only 
two periodical reviewers who boosted 
the show when it was originally shown. 
He is now prepared to boost it again, al- 
though it naturally doesn’t seem as 
funny to him on second sight as it did 
on first. Of the two versions I prefer the 
original. The present “When McGregor 
Sings Off Key” number is a poor substi- 
tute for the lovely Pualani and her 
Hawaiian dancing associates; the pres- 
ent “Mosquito” dance routine is Hurtig 
and Seamon at their worst; and the 
“Gay Nineties” number wouldn’t be- 
muse even the bus boys at Billy Rose’s 
“Diamond Horseshoe.” For mine, and 
for better or worse, I'll still take the 
1938 newsreel with Hitler talking Bronx 
and Mussolini talking Harlem, the 1938 
audience stooge looking for a place to 
sit down in peace with his radio, and 
the 1938 shovelful of beans. down my 
coat-collar. 
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superlative screen spectacle as the burp; 
of Atlanta by the Yankee troops and its 
evacuation, “Gone With the Wind” js , 
triumph for Selznick and everyone ¢op. 
cerned. 

Perhaps of first interest to the book's 
admirers is the fact that Vivien Leigh* 
bringing to life with thorough conviction 
the mercurial and unpredictable charac. 
ter Scarlett O’Hara, gives a flawless per- 
formance in the screen’s most sought after 
role. The choice of Clark Gable as Rhett 
Butler—the realist who mocked his clas. 
and turned the war to his own profit by 
blockade running—is perfect type casting, 
as is Leslie Howard’s assignment as the 
weak, gentlemanly Ashley Wilkes. Prob. 
ably the most impressive member of the 
cast, aside from Miss Leigh, is Olivia de 
Havilland, who reveals histrionic finesse 
with her sensitive interpretation of the 
gentle Melanie. As the bossy Negro Mam- 
my, Hattie McDaniels turns in a first. 
rate job that frequently amounts to scene 
stealing; and Laura Hope Crews (Aunt 
Pittypat), Ona Munson (Belle Watling), 
Thomas Mitchell (Gerald O’Hara) , Rand 
Brooks (Charles Hamilton) , Carroll Nye 
(Frank Kennedy), and Harry Daven. 
port (Doctor Meade) are outstanding in 
a splendid cast. 

Although “Gone With the Wind” opens 
this week simultaneously in two New York 
theaters—the Astor and the Capitol—At- 
lanta saw the film’s world premiére on 
Dec. 15 amid enthusiasm unequaled since 
the opening of the Cotton States Exposi- 
tion there in 1895. Gov. E. D. Rivers of 
Georgia proclaimed Friday, the day of the 
premiére, a public holiday throughout the 
state; all state buildings were closed and 
the Confederate banner flew from the 
Capitol masthead beside the flag of the 
United States. Atlanta went the Gov- 
ernor two better; Mayor Hartsfield de- 
clared a three-day festival. Furthermore, 
for-more than a month the city’s butchers 
and bakers, businessmen, Junior Leaguers, 
housewives, and children had been dress- 
ing up the city for the big event. 

And a big event it was, for if “Gone 
With the Wind” is a new high for film 
making, Atlanta’s premiére out-Hollywood- 
ed Hollywood and all points east. When 
the film’s stars and feature players, accom- 
panied by Carole Lombard, Claudette Col- 
bert, and studio executives, arrived last 
Thursday, they found a city facaded in 
the architecture and finery of the ’60s, its 
citizens dressed in the hoop skirts and 
claw-hammer coats of a more colorful and 
prosperous era. Half of Atlanta’s 300,000 
population turned out to greet the motor- 
cade that carried the film folk from the 
airport, down Peachtree Street, to the 
Georgian Terrace Hotel; but Thursday's 








the Atlanta premier, 
Miss Leigh flew to New York, where she ar 
nounced her engagement to Laurence Dliviet 
British star of “Wuthering Heights.” 


*The day followi 
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high light was the charity ball at the City 
Auditorium. 

For the ball Gable and the other Geor- 
gians-by-proxy donned the most colorful 
costumes they had worn in the film; five 
Governors—Rivers of Georgia, Prentice 
Cooper of Tennessee, Frank M. Dixon of 
Alabama, Burnet Rhett Maybank of South 
Carolina, and Fred Cone of Florida—and 
the Atlanta elect who were fortunate 
enough to snap up the 5,200 $10 tickets 
to the affair matched the stars’ attire 
with their own colorful costumes. Gable 
escorted Miss Mildred Hartsfield, the May- 
or’s daughter; the Mayor returned the 
compliment by escorting the star’s wife, 
Carole Lombard. In the auditorium the 
grand march was led by Miss Margaret 
Palmer, chosen by The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion from the unmarried Junior Leaguers 
as “Atlanta’s Scarlett.” 

Friday’s luncheons, tea, and cocktail 
parties were climaxed by the piéce de re- 
sistance—the unreeling of “Gone With the 
Wind” at Loew’s Grand Theater while 400 
Guardsmen, details of State Troopers, and 
police held back the thousands of curious 
who milled around the theater’s rebuilt 
entrance, a reproduction of Twelve Oaks, 
the Greek-pillared mansion in which Ashley 
lived. The studio had reserved 700 seats 
for guests and the press; an estimated 
25,000 people scrambled for the remaining 
1,300 tickets—again priced at $10 and do- 
nated to the city’s Community Chest. 

Because of illness, uhe Atlantan respon- 
sible for the fireworks—Margaret Mitchell 
(Mrs. John Marsh)—was unable to at- 
tend the ball. But Friday night, in one of 
her rare public appearances, she watched 
the screen re-create the glory and sorrow 
that was Georgia’s while the select audi- 
ence, weeping, cheering, alternately ap- 
plauding “Dixie” and hissing Sherman’s 
celluloid army, took the Selznick drama 
to their hearts. In a shaking voice Mayor 
Hartsfield called the actors to the stage 
at the close of the film. Finally he called 
Margaret Mitchell. She, too, seemed over- 
come with emotion. 

Although the author of the book that 
has passed 2,000,000 copies firmly refused 
to take any part in the furor that attended 
its filming, she could not escape repercus- 
sions of the excitement she had created. 
Long before the frenzy of fiesta that rocked 
Atlanta last week, a Selznick representa- 
tive had telephoned Miss Mitchell on busi- 
ness, In passing he asked the author if she 
were writing another book. Miss Mitchell’s 
reply, though soft in Southern intonation, 
was unequivocal. “Law—zee! Look what 


this one’s done to me!” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Batataika (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
This is a stereotyped and laggard musical, 
set in Czarist Russia and occasionally 
dramatizing the improbable love of a 


princely Cossack (Nelson Eddy) for a 
lovely blond revolutionary (Ilona Mas- 
sey). Except for the comedy of Charles 
Ruggles and Frank Morgan, and some 
effective musical sequences, the film is 
chiefly distinguished by the personality, 
acting, and singing of the Hungarian-born 
Ilona Massey in her first role since her 
screen debut in “Rosalie” two years ago. 
C. Aubrey Smith, Dalies Frantz, Joyce 
Compton. 


Tue Lion Has Wines (United Artists) : 
Produced by Alexander Korda in colla- 
boration with the Royal Air Force, this 
official British propaganda film will short- 
ly be released in the United States. After 
a slow newsreel opening contrasting peace- 
time England with an arming, war-minded 
Germany, the camera generates interest 
with some exciting shots of London’s 
balloon barrage, a control room of the 
national air defense, and a reconstruction 
of the recent Kiel Canal bombing raid. Its 
main theme is the strength of Britain’s 
aerial defense. Merle Oberon, Ralph Rich- 
ardson, and June Duprez—among others 
—appear briefly without benefit of story. 
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‘Taste Is Not Spinach’: Pan on left is held best... 


ART 


Spinach Test Applied to Show 
by Virginia Fine Arts Museum 





Visitors to the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts in Richmond these days are handed 
a pencil and card as they enter, then con- 
ducted to the entrance of a 600-foot wall- 
board maze (for those who get groggy in 
the labyrinth, an emergency exit is pro- 
vided). Here all are invited to inspect 40 
exhibits, eacs consisting of two items— 
one which the museum says is in good 
taste, one which isn’t. It is up to the visi- 
tors to say which is which. Items range 
from Sheraton chairs to wastebaskets and 
aluminum saucepans and include etchings, 
picture frames, draperies, mirrors, lamps, 
and photographs. 

The show, which runs into the new year, 
is called “Taste Is Not Spinach”— which 
means that taste isn’t what one likes or 
doesn’t like but is an attribute which can 
be acquired and everybody ought to have. 
For instance, the museum owns a fine 
antique collection, but Director Thomas 
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... while chair at left is also preferred by Virginia Museum 
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C. Colt Jr. doesn’t think everything old 
is necessarily “good”; the hapless visitors 
are therefore asked to choose between two 
rare antiques in more than one group. 

Two cubist drawings offer a similar 
vexing problem (some gallery goers say 
both are terrible), and at the end of the 
maze they are asked for a verdict on a 
portrait of the director by 25 Virginia 
artists, who were each allowed two min- 
utes’ working time. 

On opening night Dec. 8 the museum 
ordered a dozen roses and planned to pre- 
sent one to everybody who made less than 
six mistakes. But Colt underrated his 
audience; more than twelve achieved that 
minimum, and gardenias from the corsage 
of Mrs. George Cole Scott, a board mem- 
ber, filled in the gap. Ann Cottrell, club 
editor of The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
made the only perfect score. 

But some visitors don’t agree with the 
museum’s opinions. One militant lady 
declared no matter what the museum said 
she knew she had perfect taste. Why? Be- 
cause all her friends say so. Many others, 
after checking their scores, were heard to 
snort variations of the old crack, “I say 
it’s spinach and the hell with it.” 


Goode Davis’ Show 


Although Norman H. Davis, diplomat, 
businessman, and chairman of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, is noted for traveling on 
transatlantic ships as casually as the resi- 
dents of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., use 
ferryboats, his blond and husky son Goode 
didn’t go abroad until 1927. Born 33 years 
ago in Cuba when his father was beginning 
a meteoric career as founder of the Trust 
Company of Cuba, Goode was educated at 
Choate and Harvard. He married in 1929, 
then went to Paris to study art for a year. 

Since his return Goode, his wife, and 
three children have shuttled about from 
suburban Mount Kisco, N. Y., which they 
found “stuffy,” to the colony at Wood- 
stock, N.Y. (“too arty”), to Glen Head, 
Long Island (“too social”), and finally 
settled in a rented cottage in the Berkshire 
Hills near Salisbury, Conn., where they’ve 
lived for the past year and a half. 

Last week the senior Davises and all 
but three of their eight children assembled 
at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery for the 
opening of Goode’s first one-man show— 
eleven society portraits. Least distin- 
guished is the stern likeness of “Dad”; the 
most successful is that of Mrs. Dwight 
Francis, whose husband was first married 
to the film actress Kay Francis. 

In Washington last January, Goode 
Davis went every day for a week to the 
White House and was allowed to sketch 
President Roosevelt at work in his Oval 
Study. In March he returned with a com- 
pleted portrait, which he altered around 
the mouth at the President’s suggestion. 
Now in the closet of the gallery because it 








is so large (40 by 60 inches) it would have 
dwarfed the other pictures in the show, 
this portrait is intended for the Roosevelt 
Memorial Library in Hyde Park, N. Y. 
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Gay Day of the Lupes: 
the Maidens Feast and Frolic 
in Mexican Celebration 


It’s a rare family in Mexico that has 
no daughter named Guadalupe (Lupe for 
short), for the Virgin of Guadalupe is the 
country’s patron saint. Beside a rocky 
hill on Mexico City’s outskirts stands the 
Basilica of Guadalupe, a shrine as sacred 
to Mexican Catholics as the Grotto of 
Lourdes is to French Catholics (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 18). And behind Guadalupe’s 
elevation to shrinedom is a story of mir- 
acles and visions remarkably like those of 
Lourdes. 

On Dec. 9, 1531, Juan Diego, a convert- 
ed Indian, was walking by Tepeyac Hill, 
then site of a temple to the Aztec mother- 
goddess Tonantzin. Suddenly he saw the 
figure of an Indian-visaged maiden, who 
announced: “I am the Virgin Mary .. . 
Go to the Bishop . . . and ask him to 
build me a church.” Juan did so, but Bish- 
op Zumarraga doubted the tale and de- 
manded proof. The Indian sped back to 
Tepeyac Hill, found the apparition await- 
ing him, and asked her to appoint a more 
influential ambassador. The Virgin ordered 
Juan to try again, but a second interview 
left the Bishop unconvinced. 

On Dec. 12, when Juan again saw the 
Virgin, she told him to run to the top of 











Pilgrimage: Mezicans at the Shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
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the hill, pick the roses he would find there 
and take them to the Bishop. Juay 
wrapped the roses in his mantle, but whey 
he opened it to show the Bishop they haq 
vanished; instead, the mantle was stamped 
with the Virgin’s image. Bishop Zumarraga 
promptly ordered the shrine built. Ang 
though some historians claim the natiyes 
merely substituted a Christian saint fo; 
an Aztec goddess, pilgrims by the tens of 
thousands have been flocking there every 
December since; Pope Benedict XIV gaye 
it full church sanction some 200 years ago, 
when he proclaimed Our Lady of Guada. 
lupe as Mexico’s patron. 

Last Tuesday was Guadalupe day, and 
for thousands of Lupes it was bigger than 
a birthday. They held open house, plied 
their guests with tortillas and pulque,* 
and received presents. Merchants adver. 
tised “gifts for Lupe”; theaters suggested 
that someone “take Lupe to see the show.” 
(Lupe Velez de Villalobos, an expatriate 
in Hollywood, missed the festivities.) 

Meanwhile, pilgrims were trudging hun- 
dreds of miles to be at Guadalupe for its 
408th anniversary. The night before, they 
slept beneath the basilica’s blue, neon- 
lighted cross. Next morning at dawn, they 
crawled on their knees to the church and 
there heard mass (Mexicans who miss 
mass on Dec. 12 are held to have con- 
mitted a mortal sin) and prayed before 
the Virgin of Guadalupe’s image, pre- 
served on Juan Diego’s mantle and hung 
in a frame above the altar. Then the cele- 
brants took pulque jugs to the top of the 
hill and sat picknicking all afternoon in 
the hot sun. 





*Pronounced “pool-kay”—a native Mexican 
brew made by fermenting the juice of the 
maguey plant. 
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Newspaper magnate: James M. Coz (right) with James Jr. 
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Cox’ Press Empire Extended 
by Atlanta Journal Purchase 


Most people remember James M. Cox 
as the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in 1920. He was also 
an Ohio Congressman from 1909 to 1913, 
and Ohio’s Governor for three terms 
(1913-15, 1917-19, and 1919-21). But 
aside from these excursions into politics, 
Cox has always concentrated his interests 
in the newspaper business. 

He grew up on a Southwestern Ohio 
farm and worked as a printer’s devil for 
a Middletown newspaper after school and 
on Saturdays. Following a brief fling at 
teaching, Cox earned a regular reporter’s 
berth on The Cincinnati Enquirer. Then, 
when a friend, Paul Sorg, was elected to 
Congress, the young journalist tagged 
along to Washington as secretary. 

But journalism beckoned again. At 28 
Cox borrowed the necessary capital from 
his boss and returned west to purchase 
the shaky Dayton News. Successful in his 
initial publishing venture, he five years 
later bought and combined two Springfield 
papers and formed the News League of 
Ohio. When his political career was side- 
tracked by the victory of President Hard- 
ing, Cox focused his entire attention on 
his publishing business. In 1923, he ac- 
quired The Miami (Fla.) Metropolis— 
now The News—and The Canton (Ohio) 
News—which he later sold—and, in 1928 
The Springfield (Ohio) Sun. 

In Georgia last week, Cox further en- 
larged his journalistic scope in the biggest 
publishing deal of the year. For a price 
estimated at more than $5,000,000 he 
purchased the 56-year-old Atlanta Journal 
(circulation: evenings, 106,729; Sundays, 
126,822) , its two affiliated radio stations 
























































Atlanta Journal 


(the 50,000-watt WSB and portable unit 
WEGG), and assets of the two Hearst- 
owned papers: the evening Atlanta Geor- 
gian (79,934) and The Sunday American 
(149,672), both of which suspended pub- 
lication over the week end. 

The Journal, founded in 1883, was ac- 
quired by James R. Gray at the turn of 
the century, and at his death in 1917 
control passed on to his widow and their 
children. As spokesman for the family, 
James R. Gray Jr., the paper’s editor and 
vice president, explained that the “diffi- 
culties inherent in such a division of con- 
trol” prompted The Journal’s sale. 

Meanwhile, discontinuance of The 
Georgian and Sunday American marked 
another step in the liquidation of William 
Randolph Hearst’s publishing properties. 
Ever since he obtained control of the 
afternoon daily in 1912, it has run a poor 
second to The Journal, while The Sunday 
American, founded in 1913, bucked the 
combined competition of The Journal and 
The Atlanta Constitution, firmly en- 
trenched morning paper. For the last two 
and a half years the Georgian-American 
unit has piled up operating deficits, requir- 
ing constant financial assistance. During 
that period, seven other Hearst papers were 
either suspended, sold, or merged: The 
New York American, The Rochester Eve- 
ning Journal (and Sunday American) , The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, The Omaha Bee- 
News, The Milwaukee News, The Syra- 
cuse Journal (and Sunday American), 
and The Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


{ The Chattanooga News, a 51-year-old 
pro-New Deal afternoon daily, suspended 
publication last week. The assets were sold 
to its politically independent competitor, 
The Chattanooga Free Press, founded in 
19386 by Roy McDonald, operator of a 
45-store grocery chain. The specific cause 
of the suspension was the paper’s failure 
to meet obligations on a $325,000 bond 
issue. But The News’ president, George 
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Fort Milton, blamed “certain interests” 
for the failure, citing the paper’s success- 
ful fight for TVA power in the Chattanooga 
area. “During this struggle,” Milton 
charged, “this group backed and financed 
a competitor to make us pay the penalty 
for our public stand.” 





Bull in a China Shop 


James S. Moran is a 32-year-old press 
agent who has devoted his life to screw- 
ball stunts, most of them designed to prove 
the validity or falsity of old saws and 
clichés. He has peddled advertising space 
on the ceilings of Texas barbershops; man- 
aged a trained canary able to sing “Yankee 
Doodle”; sold an icebox to an Eskimo in 
Alaska; recorded the love call of a female 
orangutan, then shipped the yowls to 
Sumatra as bait to aid the capture of a 
mate; successfully searched for a needle 
in a haystack (conveniently located in a 
Washington parking lot) , then peddled in- 
dividual wisps for 10 cents each; led a 
one-man airplane hunt for a whale in San 
Francisco Bay, and reenacted the charge 
of Bunker Hill to prove that Col. William 
Prescott’s order—“Don’t fire until you see 
the whites of their eyes”—was “the most 
stupid, senseless command ever uttered by 
an army officer.” 

Last week, Moran, temporarily helping 
with publicity for Fred Waring, the or- 
chestra leader, cooked up his latest bit of 
tomfoolery in New York to see how much 
damage a bull could do in a china shop. 
To the amazement of a curious crowd of 
Christmas shoppers, Waring led a hand- 
some bull into a Fifth Avenue shop while 
newsreel men, press photographers, and re- 
porters anxiously awaited the results. 

The experiment proved hardly sensa- 
tional. The bull, Royalist Dandy Victor, a 
good-humored Jersey, moved about among 
more than $50,000 worth of crockery with 
the delicacy of a cat and failed to upset 
even as much as a teacup. The only dam- 
age done amounted to $1.17—representing 
two pieces of already chipped china which 
were dropped in a futile effort to excite 
Dandy to some semblance of bullishness. 
But Moran had put another bromide to 
the test and was content with the results. 

Now the itinerant Virginian (itinerant 
because, as the son of a roving educator 
he attended school in seventeen states as 
a youth and spent his summers bumming 
around the country) has two more re- 
markable exploits under consideration. One 
is to fly to California and sunburn half his 
body, then go to Florida and bake the 
other side, so as to test the relative potency 
of the sun in the two sun-proud states. 
More nebulous is a planned trip to Baby- 
lonia to find out whether Nebuchadnezzar 
ate grass because he was crazy or was crazy 
because he ate grass. Science probably 
won't care much about such research, 
Moran observes, “but it’s as good an ex- 
cuse as any for taking a trip.” 
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MUSIC 


Youth Feasts on Opera 
in Guild’s Expanded Program 
to Take Met to Masses 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild was 


formed in 1935 for two main purposes: to 
widen public interest in grand opera, and 
to inspire broader and more democratic 
support, both financial and esthetic, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association in 
New York City. On Dec. 15 two separate 
events focused themselves on this large 
cultural target. 





Event No. 1: Downtown, in the offices 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., a group of seri- 
ous grownups gathered for a momentous 
decision that had many implications for 
the future: Should the stockholders of ‘the 
Metropolitan Opera & Real Estate Co. 
(which owns the Met’s famous Broadway 
home) agree to sell it to the present pro- 
ducing company, the Metropolitan Opera 
Association? 

Behind that puzzle of similar names lay 
the fact that while the real-estate company 
has provided the building rent free to the 
producing company, its stockholders have 
retained two privileges: the socially glam- 
orous one of owning exclusively the 35 
parterre boxes comprising the Diamond 
Horseshoe*; and the doubtful economic one 
of a yearly assessment to pay the taxes 
and maintenance costs on the building that 
for the past 56 years has symbolized the 
grandest opera in America. 

When the meeting closed, it was an- 
nounced that the necessary two-thirds of 
the stockholders had voted to sell—sub- 
ject to the final decision of the board of 
directors and a possible court appraisal to 
determine if the proposed purchase price 
of $1,970,000 would yield a fair share to 
each stockholder. 


Event No. 2: Uptown, gathered in the 
very spot under discussion, 3,500 junior- 
high and high-school boys and girls, gaily 
indifferent to real-estate problems and 
mortgage interest, buzzed and chatted with 
each other before settling back in the red 
plush seats to enjoy one of the Opera 
Guild’s special Junior Performances, this 
one with Helen Jepson and Charles Kull- 
man in Gounod’s “Faust”—the opera, in- 
cidentally, that opened the Met’s history 
on Oct. 22, 1883. The special Friday mat- 
inee performance was the first of three 
such productions arranged by the Guild 
this season for school children in and 
around the city and illustrates the Guild’s 
efforts to bring the opera closer to a larger 
public. 

Although youngsters from 70 New Jer- 





*Under the proposed plan for the sale, own- 
ership of the boxes will to the Metropolitan 


Opera Association. T nt owners will 
have first choice in the “A vem 





Youth at the Met: 10-cent soft 
drinks at the opera’s bar... 


sey schools heard this season’s Junior Per- 
formance opener, a group from Manhattan 
and Long Island will get an “Aida” next, 
and Westchester children will hear the 
third and last—the opera as yet undecided. 
Last week’s audience, ranging from 12 to 
18 years rolled across the Hudson in 87 
chartere buses and sat in seats priced 
from 35 cents to $2—contrasted with the 
regular price scale of $1 to $7. 

For the younger generation, the Metro- 
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politan Opera Guild has been arranging 
such special Junior Performances since 
1937. For their elders, it has been doing a 
national job by serving the operatic inter. 
ests of thousands of radio listeners across 
the country. This season it has inaugurated 
a new National Membership—replacing 
the former Radio Membership for out-of. 
town listeners to the National Broadcast. 
ing Co.’s Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, 
Some 2,000 such members, distributed jp 
44 states, have already joined and begun 
to receive the varied benefits that a $3 an. 
nual fee bring. These include a subserip- 
tion to Opera News (published weekly 
during the season) and the satisfaction of 
knowing that a flip of a radio dial can be 
exchanged for an actual contribution 
toward the maintenance of the Metro. 
politan (Newsweek, Nov. 22, 1937; Apr, 
17, 1939). 

For opera lovers living near New York, 
three forms of Guild membership are ayail- 
able: sustaining ($10), contributing ($30), 
and donor ($100) —with varying privileges 
of attending rehearsals, lectures, entertain- 
ments, and so on. But under their chair- 
man, Mrs. August Belmont, and director, 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, members of all 
types have played a part in contributing 
toward the $38,000 which the Guild has 
placed in the reserve and endowment fund 
































































































...and a trip to a star’s dressing room (in this case, Helen Jepson) 
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Eyes pop as the Opera Guild’s little guests watch the plot of ‘Faust’ unfold 


of the Met, in the $10,000 worth of 
equipment placed in the opera house, in 
the $300,000 worth of opera tickets sold, 
and in the funding of the Junior Per- 
formances. 

Two new achievements of the Opera 
Guild this season offer help both to the 
laymen and to the singers of the company. 
The first, the Merropo.itaNn Opera GuIpe, 
written by Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, chair- 
man of Guild publications, and Robert 
Lawrence, gives to the radio listener a run- 
ning account of the opera, snatches of the 
score, marginal notes of members of the 
cast on the stage, and the number of min- 
utes in each scene. The second achievement 
is a scholarship fund—instigated by an 
anonymous donor—which will be of great 
help to the younger, more inexperienced 
singers of the company. Edward Johnson, 
general manager of the Metropolitan, will 
allocate this money for lessons in foreign 
languages, diction, ballet, stage technique 
—anything he thinks is needed for some 
company member who could not afford it 
otherwise. 


RECORD WEEK 


Mozart—Linz symphony. (Sir Thomas 
Beecham and London Philharmonic. Three 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $5.50.) 
Named after the town of Linz, where Mo- 
zart visited soon after his marriage, this 
symphonic masterpiece (catalogued as No. 
36 in C major) makes impressive claim to 
be ranked with his later achievements, 


such as the G minor and Jupiter sym- 
phonies. 


Authentic African Music, recorded by 
Mrs. Laura C. Boulton in the wilds of Tim- 
buktu, Nigeria, and other primitive areas 
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The children made the trip in a merry convoy of 87 buses 


in West Africa, offers musical historians an 
inside view of the intricate rhythmic tal- 
ents of native musicians at their drums 
and other primitive instruments. It also 
gives swing addicts a little tip on how they 
got that way. (Six 10-inch Victor Green 
Label records in album, with illustrated 
booklet, $6.50.) 


Odds and Ends: A Judy Garland Sou- 
venir Album offers the young movie fav- 
orite in six songs, assisted by the Victor 
Young and Harry Sosnik orchestras (one 
12-inch and two 10-inch Decca records in 
album, $1.95) .. . Jessica Dragonette sings 
Is There a Santa Claus?—Rosario Bour- 
don’s musical setting of the famous New 
York Sun editorial (Twelve-inch Victor 
record, $1.25) . . . Milton Cross recites 
The Night Before Christmas with musical 
background by the Victor Salon Orchestra, 
which also plays Jingle Bells Fantasy (Ten- 
inch Victor record, 75 cents) . 


K $ 
Was Shakespeare Oxford? 
Old Row Brought up to Date 
by X-Rays of Portraits 


Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford (1550-1604), rates a few lines in 
most English literary histories as.a minor 
lyric poet, as a Queen Elizabeth courtier 
who spatted with other court figures, 
and as a wastrel who squandered much 
of his inheritance on subsidies to literary 
men. 

The noble lord’s family position was 
such that he couldn’t have been closely 
associated with the vulgar popular theater 
of his time without blotting his escutcheon. 
Some people think the Earl hired a stage- 


struck hostler from Stratford-on-Avon to 
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produce his plays—plays which posterity 
attributes to William Shakespeare. 

Scientific support of this answer to “Who 
was Shakespeare?” is advanced in the 
January Scientific American magazine by 
Charles W. Barrell, photographic expert 
and American secretary of the Shake- 
speare Fellowship, a group which espouses 
the Oxonian theory. Barrell X-rayed three 
well-known Shakespeare portraits and con- 
cluded that all are actually portraits of 
Oxford which were “doctored” after his 
death to protect the family honor. 

Controversy centers on the “Ashbourne” 
portrait (see accompanying photo), now 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington and first questioned 30 years ago by 
a British art expert. Barrell says X-rays 
reveal (1) the subject’s hairline has been 
moved back, making him balder; the big 
ruff (2) worn by members of the nobility 
has been reduced to a collar of bourgeois 
dimensions; a spurious inscription (3) 
identifying the subject as Shakespeare has 
been added; and (4) the boar’s head seal 
of the Oxford family on his ring has been 
blacked out—as have the Dutch artist’s 
initials and a crest of the family of the 
Earl’s wife. 

Barrell found similar alterations in fea- 
tures and details of dress in the head-and- 
bust “Janssen” portrait panel, also owned 
by the Folger Library, and the Hampton 
Court Shakespeare portrait in the British 
royal collection. 

Other theories of the Bard’s identity 
have credited the Shakespeare plays to Sir 
Francis Bacon (Newsweek, Nov. 14, 
1938, and June 12, 1939) and parts of 
them to other Elizabethan dramatists such 
as Marlowe and Kyd (Newsweek, Feb. 
20, 1937). And for those who are bored 
with the argument, the Bard has the an- 
swer: “What’s in a name?” 





Dodd’s 100 Years 


Dodd, Mead & Co. is not only the oldest 
New York general publishing house con- 
tinuously owned by the same family; it is 
the sole one in whose management the 
fourth generation takes an active part. In 
a slim volume, a member of that fourth 
generation—Edward H. Dodd Jr., who has 
charge of the editorial department—re- 
views Tue First Hunprep Years of the 
firm founded by his great-grandfather. 

Moses Dodd became a publisher at 26 
by buying an interest in John Taylor’s 
printing house in 1839. His first book— 
“The Obligations of the World to the 
Bible,” by the then celebrated preacher 
Gardiner Spring—was a forerunner of 
many other equally serious books of ser- 
mons. Indeed, his great-grandson points 
out, all Moses’ books showed “a highly 
moral tone, even the more sportive ones.” 

Equally moral was the firm’s first real 
best seller, discovered by Moses’ son, 
Frank H. Dodd, a few years after he 


Acme 


X-ray joins Shakespeare dispute 


started work in 1859. In fact it and its 
sequels are still selling: the “Elsie Dins- 
more” books have now passed 5,000,000. 

Frank Dodd succeeded as president in 
1870 and brought in as partner his cousin 
Edward S. Mead. At first they seem to 
have had bookkeeping difficulties, for in 
the history is a letter in which Frank writes 
that their profits should have been $40,200 
on the $134,000 business they did in 1873 
—but they seem to have only $500. 

Despite such early troubles the firm 
went on to bigger days. By the time of 
Frank Dodd’s death in 1916, it had pub- 
lished the books of such best-selling au- 
thors as Amelia Barr, Ian Maclaren, Paul 
Leicester Ford, and George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. For years it also ran a retail 
book shop, published the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia (later sold to Funk & 
Wagnalls) , and put out The Bookman. 

The postwar years, first under the pres- 
idency of Frank’s son, Edward H. Dodd, 
and then under that of his nephew, Frank 
C. Dodd, saw the firm expanding by buy- 
ing up smaller houses. In this way it be- 
came the publisher of Bernard Shaw. It 
added to its lists such authors as Norman 
Douglas, Agatha Christie, E. Barrington, 
and Allan Nevins; it also brought out Bur- 
ton Stevenson’s massive “Home Book of 
Quotations” and Oscar Thompson’s au- 
thoritative “International Cyclopedia of 
Musie and Musicians.” 

The history concludes with statistics on 
such things as the life of a best seller and 
with tributes to the men and women who 
make the company a thriving one. 





Theatrical Encyclopedia 


Out of his quarter-century affiliation 
with the American drama, his experience 
as adviser to stage and screen producers, 
and a diligent delving in the theater’s 





archives, Bernard Sobel has compiled 
Tue Txeatre Hanpsoox AND Dicesr op 
Puays. 

For the most part Sobel gives scant mep. 
tion to the cinema, and radio rates only a 
brief essay by Arch Oboler on radio writ. 
ing. But from A (Abarbanell, Lina—Ger. 
man musical-comedy star) to Z (Zorillay 
Moral, José—Spanish dramatist and poet) 
the alphabetically arranged text of this 
encyclopedia is a comprehensive reference 
book for the student of the theater and g 
mine of information for the casual play- 
goer with a question to ask about the 
stage, ancient or modern. 

Among the contents: thumbnail biog- 
raphies of outstanding theatrical personalj- 
ties . . . almost 1,000 synopses of the most 
important plays . . . an interesting glossary 
of terms and definitions (slang and tech- 
nical) . . . brief histories of the theater in 
Europe and Asia . . . supplementary ar- 
ticles on theatrical subjects by such as- 
sorted authorities as Tallulah Bankhead, 
John Mason Brown, Raymond Massey, 
Lucius Beebe, Ward Morehouse, and 
Willie Howard. (Tue Tuearre Hanppoox 
AND Dicest or Puays. 900 pages, 400,000 
words. Bibliography. Crown, New York. 
$3.) 
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Sisters in Progressivism: 
Sarah Lawrence and Bennington 
Educate by Planless Plans 


If any two women’s colleges could be 
called sisters, they are Sarah Lawrence and 
Bennington. Both are daughters of the 
doctrine called progressive education; both 
believe that students profit the most by 
studying what interests them most— 
studying it not from textbooks but at 
firsthand. 

The two colleges scorn such academic 
institutions as examinations, rigid courses, 
marks, and formal lectures. Their girls can 
stay out at night as late as they think 
proper. Presidents Constance Warren of 
Sarah Lawrence and Robert D. Leigh of 
Bennington treat their students as they 
would treat any adult friends. There is not 
a professor or assistant professor on either 
staff, for faculty titles are considered more 
bother than they’re worth. 

An entrant must prove she has a ma- 
ture, independent mind, must show a sec- 
ondary-school diploma, but needn’t have 
any special number of credits in any sub- 
ject (both schools reject about three out 
of four applicants.) Once admitted, she 
takes three or four courses and consults 
weekly with her faculty advisers and class 
mates. Most of her time is her own. She 
poses herself a problem and solves 1, 
whether it is painting live models in the 
studio, dissecting rats in lab, or reading 
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books in the library, (Girls at Sarah Law- 
rence and Bennington read twice as many 
books as other collegians.) ; res 
Even the schools’ statistics are similar. 
Lawrence is eleven years old; Ben- 
nington, seven. Sarah Lawrence has 55 
teachers for 289 students; Bennington, 60 
for 281. Endowments are small, so students 
pay the full cost of their education ($1,700 
a year for tuition and board at Sarah Law- 
rence; $1,650 at Bennington). Obviously, 
then, they cater to daughters of the pros- 






Sarah 


perous. 


© Sarah Lawrence: Sixteen years ago Wil- 
liam van Duzer Lawrence, retired New 
York drug manufacturer, decided to found 
a progressive women’s college in memory 
of his wife, Sarah. He planned to give it 
¢303,000 and his well-landscaped, 12-acre 
estate in fashionable Bronxville, N. Y., and 
asked President Henry Noble MacCracken 
of Vassar to be its guardian angel. With 
MacCracken as chairman of its trustees, 
the institution opened in 1928 as a two- 
year junior college. In 1931 Sarah Law- 
rence expanded to four years and began 
granting A. B. degrees. 

President Warren thinks that among 
Sarah Lawrence’s greatest assets are its 
neighbors—half a dozen suburban com- 
munities, plus Manhattan, a 30-minute 
train ride away. Students constantly trek 
down to the city for firsthand observations 
of pushcart markets, stores, art galleries, 
museums, hospitals, the aquarium, and the 
stock exchange. Last year they surveyed 
housing in Yonkers and turned in a report 
that helped the city get a Federal housing 
grant. 

This week, Sarah Lawrence girls wound 
up their latest project—a three-week study 
of restaurant employment in the near-by 
suburban city of White Plains. First they 
learned interviewing technique from the 
New York State Employment Service. 

























Sarah Lawrence girls interview a lunch-wagon keeper 


Then, in teams of two, they barged into 
everything from hotels to one-arm lunch- 
rooms, coaxed the managers into giving up 
information, and prepared to tabulate their 
data and turn it in to the state office. 

Bennington: Also conceived sixteen years 
ago, financed by $1,250,000 collected from 
234 progressive-minded laymen and edu- 
cators, and operating since 1932, Benning- 
ton owns a campus of 350 acres in Ver- 
mont’s Green Mountains. There is not a 
big city within 20 miles, hence Bennington 
girls dress even more informally than those 
at Bronxville, going around in summer 
shorts or winter ski pants. 

All of this means the Bennington stu- 
dents don’t often get away to see the world 
they’re learning about, so they get around 
it. Just as they spurn the conventional 
black gown and mortarboard for com- 
mencements and substitute their own blue 
gown and skullcap, they also juggle the 
academic calendar. Every year, just before 
Christmas, the girls quit Bennington and 
stay away two months. They get jobs, 
make surveys, work with professional the- 
atrical troupes, and sometimes even join 
picket lines. An art student once painted a 
portrait of Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, who is a Bennington trustee. Another 
had to make her debut during the recess, 
so she wrote a report on the sociological 
implications of coming out. 

This week end the Bennington girls 
packed up for another winter of projects. 
They will work in nurseries, clinics, and 
elementary schools. One will study the 
WPA in the town of Bennington. Two will 
go to Thomas E. Dewey’s Presidential 
campaign headquarters in New York. Two 
more will make a documentary movie of 
their college. Another will help survey rural 
health for the Federal Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Another will study acoustics 
in New York theaters. 









Newsweek by Pat Terry 
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Results: To parents accustomed to col- 
legiate routine, grades, and exams, Sarah 
Lawrence and Bennington seem radical, 
planless, and superficial. Many doubt t¥ * 
the girls really learn much. But a test 
Sarah Lawrence probably typifies both cu... 
leges. The Carnegie Foundation examined 
16,411 students of Sarah Lawrence and 140 
other schools, giving them the same quizzes 
in traditional subject matter. One Sarah 
Lawrence girl got the highest general score. 
Four others ranked highest in literature, 11 
in foreign languages, 38 in fine arts, 4 in 
history, and 3 in general culture. 





RADIO 


Freakish Old-Time Call Letters 
Yielding to Drive of the FCC 





In the early days of broadcasting, be- 
fore the Federal Communications Com- 
mission was even thought of, stations 
operated on a happy-go-lucky basis. They 
grabbed off almost any wave length that 
came handy, likewise any call letters that 
struck the fancy. Something like an all- 
time peak in these picturesque christenings 
was reached by a Detroit police station 
that picked the letters KOP for its identi- 
fication. 

Some of the early descriptives still sur- 
vive, or did until recently. For many 
years WPG (standing for World’s Play- 
ground) advertised the sea-swept breezes 
of Atlantic City. In Chicago, WGN still 
memorializes the “World’s Greatest News- 
paper” (The Chicago Tribune). In Mia.ni, 
Fla., WIOD—Wonderful Isle of Dreams— 
is an example of lush romance in radio 
monikers. 

But today the FCC choses call letters 
and allots wave lengths on a more scien- 
tific basis, even though permitting an oc- 
casional carry-over of literary effusions. 
And last week the commission came out 
with a report to satisfy public curiosity re- 
garding how radio stations get their 
names. 

Why do the call letters of American 
stations begin with W or K? The answer 
is simple. Under an international radio 
convention of 1906 (ratified by the United 
States in 1912), this country was assigned 
three initial letters for all stations names— 
N, K, or W. The first, N, was chosen for 
Navy and Coast Guard stations; the other 
two, at a later time, were to divide the 
country at the Mississippi—K for the 
West, W for the East. That this policy is 
not carried out with absolute uniformity 
today is due to the fact that some stations 
had names well established before the 
system took effect and have been per- 
mitted to retain them. Examples are 
KDKA in Pittsburgh and WACO in Waco, 
Texas. 


Amateur stations are on a different basis 
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International 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, author 


and their symbols include a numeral. The 
initial W indicates that the station is in- 
side the continental boundaries of the 
United States; the initial K, that it is 
outside. The numeral locates the station 
within one of nine great specified areas. 
For example, Wi1AAA would be an 
amateur station in New England, while 
K7AAF would be somewhere in Alaska. 
Likewise cleared up is the matter of 
radio distress calls. The most terrifying of 
these used to be CQD, later supplanted 
by SOS. Neither ever had the popular 
meaning romantically attached to it: CQD 
didn’t mean “Come Quick, Danger”; SOS 
doesn’t mean “Save Our Ship.” The letters 
were arbitrarily chosen for convenience 
and clarity. During the past few weeks, 
as a matter of fact, SOS has repeatedly 
been supplanted by a new symbol SSSS— 
a dot-dot-dot four times repeated—which 
has a swing that cannot be mistaken. 


NBC’s War Beat 


Radio coverage of the war thus far has 
contained few, if any, of the eyewitness ac- 
counts that American listeners have come 
to expect from their loudspeakers. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. was first to flash 
the news of the sinking of the Athenia 
Sept. 3, but thav was just a news announce- 
ment, not a blow-by-blow feat. 

Last Sunday afternoon radio fans got 
what they had been waiting for. Inter- 
mittently throughout the day NBC had 
put James Bowen, an American motion- 
picture distributor in Montevideo, on the 
air to broadcast the actions of the trapped 
German pocket battleship Admiral Graf 
Spee. Finally, when Bowen was talking by 
short wave with the studios in New York 
to arrange a regular broadcast at 6, he 
suddenly yelled at 5:55: “Hello, New 
York! Hello, New York! Give me the air! 
The ship has exploded!” Within 30 seconds 





NBC had broken into all broadcasts with 
the flash. 

Thereafter, while Bowen struggled to 
keep his balance at the water’s edge as the 
crowd pushed around him, he described the 
naval suicide that sent the proud German 
warship to the muddy bottom of the Rio 
de la Plata—the first on-the-spot broad- 
caster to report a major war episode. 





SCIENCE 





Cosmic Ray: More Powerful 
Than Lightning, but Still 
a Riddle to Scientists 


Every second, at various spots on this 
earth, an estimated 100 strokes of lightning 
flash. On the average, each has energy of 
200,000,000 electrical volts. Yet nature 
played tricks with these tremendous bolts 
for hundreds of thousand of years before 
men learned to produce electrical currents 
and develop them to a point where they 
now move about 75 per cent of the ma- 
chines that run the wheels of American 
industry. 

In 1909 a Swiss physicist discovered an- 
other natural source of energy so powerful 
that the greatest lightning bolts seem puny 
by comparison—the cosmic rays. Since 
then researchers have carried cosmic-ray 
detecting devices to the tops of mountains 
and down into subways, taken observa- 
tions from airplanes, and sent unmanned 
apparatus-contairing balloons even higher 
into the stratosphere. To the public, such 
experiments often seem as useless as the 
tests made in the early days of electrical 
research; the days when scientists—little 
dreaming that sometime their work would 
spread dynamos over the earth—spent 
hours worrying about such things as frogs’ 





Newsweek 


Magnetic—and they stay put 


legs that contracted after an electric shock 
But to the physicists, while none will hay. 
ard a guess as to the possible practical re. 
sults of cosmic-ray studies, the beams from 
space offer a fascinating picture for men 
interested in putting nature to work. 

How far cosmic-ray research has gone 
(the United States is its center) is told jn 
a book published in New York last week 
by Dr. Robert A. Millikan of the aj. 
fornia Institute of Technology. He and Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton of the University of 
Chicago (both Nobel Prize winners) head 
American cosmic-ray scientists. Dr, Milli. 
kan was first to name the emanrtions (in 
1925) and has traveled throughout the 
world collecting information. 

In his book, written for the layman as 
well as for the person with more technical 
training, Dr. Millikan effectively handles a 
subject which is almost as baffling to scien. 
tists as it is to the man in the street, As 
recently as three years ago he and Dr. 
Compton disagreed about the nature of 
cosmic rays. Dr. Millikan thought they 
consisted mainly of photons—bundles of 
light energy—similar to the waves that 
emanate from the neon shop signs; Dr, 
Compton held that the rays were streams 
of electrically charged atomic particles 
whizzing toward the earth at the speed 
of light (186,000 miles a second) with en- 
ergies reaching at least 20,000,000,000 elec- 
tron volts. The latter theory is now gen- 
erally accepted. 

But when it comes to what processes 


cause the unceasing bombardment of cos- § 


mic bullets—more than 100 of them pass 
through everyone’s head every minute— 
there isn’t even general agreement among 
physicists. Dr. Millikan tactfully lists sev- 
eral theories to explain this riddle, includ- 
ing one by Dr. Hannes Alfvén of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, who believes the particles 
are accelerated by the vast magnetic fields 
of double stars. But the 71-year-old Cali- 
fornia physicist prefers the view that cos- 
mic rays get their energies from tremen- 
dous forces unleashed by the complete anni- 
hilation of atoms in space. (Cosmic Rays. 
By R. A. Millikan. 134 pages, 31,000 
words. Illustrations, diagrams, tables, in- 


dex. Macmillan, New York. $2.50.) 





Magnetized Store Teeth 


For those obliged to wear false teeth, 
the upper plate is no so bad. The dentist 
affixes it to the palate by a close-fitting 
rubber device, and it holds fast by suction. 
But the lower jaw offers all sorts of head- 
aches—or, rather, toothaches. Because 
tongue movements make it impossible for 
a denture to be firmly attached in this 
region, the lower plate is usually allowed 
simply to rest on its own slight weight. 
The result is that it often jiggles and skids 
against tender mouth tissues, and may 
swim loose, if the owner laughs too hard. 

Ten years ago a New York dentist, Hy- 
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man Freedman, decided to solve this prob- 
lem. To do it he turned to his high-school 
physics. The ends of a simple bar magnet 
are known as north and south poles. Ev- 
ery student knows that if he takes two 
such magnets and brings their north poles 
close together, the metal pieces will be re- 
pelled—not attracted, since only unlike 
or opposite poles attract. 

Last week, at a meeting of a local medi- 
cal society, Dr. Freedman told how he had 
used this principle to solve the problem of 
floating lowers. By setting specially made 
magnets with the same magnetic poles in 
both the upper and lower false-teeth plates, 
he succeeded in developing a strong re- 
pelling force between them. With suction 
anchoring the upper plate in position, its 
magnetic force pushes downward on the 
lower plate and keeps it also snugly in 
place. 

The magnetic alloys Dr. Freedman used 
are similar to the Alnico announced early 
this year by General Electric engineers 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6), which lifts about 
1500 times its own weight, and six 
patients are getting along very well 
with their recently patented magnetized 
teeth. 





Sarsaparilla and Sex 


For years sarsaparilla has been a popular 
ingredient in “home remedies” and certain 
patent medicines as well as a soft-drink 
flavor. Doctors don’t think much of its 
value as a tonic, though the extract— 
obtained from the roots of certain woody 
vines in South America, Jamaica, Italy, 
and other countries—does find a little use 
in the treatment of late syphilis and 
chronic rheumatism, where it may be em- 
ployed in combination with iodine an 
mercury salts. 

A new way that sarsaparilla may aid 
medicine, however, was reported last week 
by Prof. Russell E. Marker and Dr. Ewald 
Rohrmann of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who have found that it is a source 
material for—of all things—male and fe- 
male sex hormones! Although the hor- 
mones cannot be extracted directly from 
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.S. Navy photo 


New U.S. speedsters: the Navy’s Consolidated XPBY-5A ... the Army’s 


sarsaparilla, the plant yields ‘a complex 
chemical from which the materials may 
be synthesized in the laboratory (the 
doctors warn, however, that the mere 
drinking of sarsaparilla soda won’t yield 
the hormones) . 





SCIENCE NOTES 


That redheads are supposed to have 
tough tempers is well known. That they 
are also hard to knock out is shown in the 
current issue of Dental Survey. A London 
tooth specialist reported that whereas 
blonds took only 52 seconds to lose con- 
sciousness under anesthesia and brunets 
62, redheads lasted an average of 68 sec- 
onds before going out. Furthermore, as 
redheads go under gas they struggle harder 
and longer than patients whose locks are 
blond or dark. 


"| The standard method of treating syph- 
ilis—about 500,000 early cases of which are 
discovered annually in the United States— 
comprises alternate weekly injections of 
arsenic-containing drugs (salvarsan) into 
the blood stream and bismuth compounds 
into the hip muscles. Because the spiral- 
shaped syphilis germs hide in tissues that 
are extremely difficult to reach, the treat- 
ment must be continued for about 70 
weeks before the bacteria-killing chemicals 
finish their job. In view of the number of 
injections required, doctors have been seek- 
ing a method of eliminating at least some 
of them, and last week the Stanford Uni- 
versity medical school in San Francisco 
announced that such a method was now 
ready for use. As usual, the patient will re- 
quire arsenic and bismuth compounds, and 
the former will be injected. But Dr. Paul 
J. Hanzlik of the medical school has de- 
veloped bismuth capsules which can be 
taken by mouth. Use of the capsules— 
which contain a compound known as so- 


. bisminol mass—may reduce by more than 


50 per cent the number of injections now 
necessary for treatment of early syphilis. 
While the A.M.A. approves use of the new 
compound by physicians, it warns that 
“sobisminol mass must not be sold over 
the counter as a cure for syphilis.” 









420-mile-an-hour Vultee Vanguard 
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Army Vultee Does 420 M.P.H. 
and Climbs at Mile a Minute 


Aeronautical engineers frequently pre- 
dict air speeds in excess of 500 miles an 
hour, but the official world’s record of 440 
miles an hour, made in 1934 by the 
Italian Francesco Agello, still stands. And 
the fastest warplanes known to be in serv- 
ice on the European fronts are the Ger- 
man Messerschmitts and British Super- 
marine Spitfires, neither of which is much 
faster than 355 miles an hour. 

Into this speed picture last week was 
projected America’s newest fighting plane, 
a long-snouted Vultee ship called the Van- 
guard, reported to have tested at almost 
420 miles an hour. In addition to turning 
up enough speed to catch practically any- 
thing in the air, the new interceptor-pui 
suit ship—resembling a bullet—can climb 
to 40,000 feet at better than a mile a 
minute and can be maneuvered with the 
ease of much slower ships, the experts said. 
Much of this speed results from the use 
of the new Pratt & Whitney 1,600-horse- 
power “substratosphere” engine (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 11). When the new Vanguard 
is delivered to the Army it will mount 
either a small cannon or an electrically 
operated machine gun. 

Not to be outdone by Army speed, the 
Navy also boasted a superlative airplane— 
the largest amphibian ever built. This was 
the Consolidated XPBY-5A, 12 tons of 
plane with both landing and flotation gear, 
which was flown from the factory at San 
Diego, Calif., to Anacostia, D.C., last 
week. It is much like the Navy’s PBY 
flying boats which frequently make mass 
flights to Hawaii. 

These two top products enhanced Amer- 
ica’s already dominant position in the 
aeronautical world—leadership which has 
given our aviation industry a backlog of 
plane orders amounting to $550,000,000. 
Latest evidences of this boom last week: 


" Lockheed Aircraft Corp. received a 
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Burglary Insurance 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F rom the moment Al Hostak set 
foot in Cleveland until the moment he 
left it last week, having defended his 
world’s middleweight championship suc- 
cessfully, his owners formed a hollow 
square around the rugged young Slav 
from Seattle and stuffed his shirt with 
burglar alarms. 

You would have thought they ex- 
pected someone to try to steal the lad. 
And you would have been right. They 
did. 

The case of Hostak is most unusual. 
In Seattle, his home town, he consti- 
tutes the most valuable fragment of 
boxing property in the world, short of 
Joe Louis. His fights out there are good 
for $50,000 to $100,000 apiece at the 
gate. For this reason, he fights in Seat- 
tle almost exclusively and is little 
known to the great world outside the 
State of Washington. 

There are two world’s middleweight 
titles now in existence. One, the Euro- 
pean or pulp edition, has been handed 
down from Marcel Thil, the bald Gaul, 
through Fred Apostoli, the fearless bell- 
hop, to Ceferino Garcia, onetime sub- 
duer of sugar cane. The other, the 
American or slick edition, has been a 
Seattle specialty since 1936. 

Freddie Steele won it in Seattle, from 
Babe Risko, and lost it in Seattle, to Al 
Hostak. Hostak has nursed it carefully 
in Seattle ever since. A raider from 
Brooklyn, Solly Krieger, highjacked the 
title in the heart of Hostak territory 
some time ago, but the boys lured Solly 
back to Puget Sound and took it away 
again. The “boys,” in this case, are Ed- 
die Marino, Hostak’s manager, and 
Nate Druxman, his promoter. Between 
them, with the help of Hostak’s good 
right hand, they have made it prover- 
bial in the fight racket that the young 
Slav is hard to beat in his home town. 

Last week he defended the title else- 
where for the first time. The “boys” 
gambled on a Christmas fund date in 
Cleveland with Eric Seelig, a battered 
and shopworn middleweight from Ger- 
many. 

Seelig looked like a safe touch. But 
Mr. Druxman and Mr. Marino did not 
feel safe for a minute in Cleveland, be- 
cause they knew that Michael Strauss 
Jacobs, the acquisitive czar of every 
acre of cauliflower east of Seattle, would 
be in town. 


No sooner had Hostak arrived in 
Cleveland, with Marino on his right 
flank, than Mr. Druxman appeared on 
his left flank, like the British light 
cruiser Ajax. Asked to account for his 
presence in town, Mr. Druxman was 
brutally frank. 

“I fear Mike Jacobs,” he said. 

“You don’t think Mr. Jacobs would 
steal your fighter, do you?” asked a 
high-minded interviewer. 

“IT do,” said Mr. Druxman. 
spades.” 

There is no question that Mr. Jacobs, 
whenever his store teeth are snugly in 
place, can talk most persuasively. But 
it’s hard to hit a man with a contract at 
fifty paces, and the hollow square stood 
firm around young Hostak. 

There are many cases on record of 
fighters being stolen cleanly from un- 
der the noses of their stockholders. One 
of the neatest thefts on record was 
achieved by Mr. Willus Britt, the old 
San Francisco freebooter, in the case of 
Stanley Ketchel. 

Ketchel was a comer. His owners 
knew it, so when they struck enemy ter- 
ritory in California one day, they 
stripped him to his underwear and 
locked him in his hotel room before go- 
ing off to a conference. Mr. Willus Britt 
knew Ketchel was a comer, so he 
climbed the rainpipe, broke through 
Ketchel’s window, and began to talk 
fast. 

At the end of ten minutes, Ketchel 
was willing to agree that his destiny lay 
in the hands of Mr. Britt. 

“But I ain’t got no pants,” said the 
Michigan Assassin. 

“Think nothing of it,” said Mr. Britt. 
“T brought along an extra pair.” 

A moment later, Mr. Ketchel and Mr. 
Britt were descending the rainpipe in 
that order. It was the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship. 

Mr. Jacobs would never stoop to such 
tactics, chiefly because he has passed 
the rainpipe stage of life. But he saw 
Hostak knock out Seelig in one round 
last week, and he covets the vigorous 
Slav, and if he can’t highjack him 
(thanks to the hollow square), he will 
probably borrow him in a deal sending 
Billy Conn to Seattle for one fight and 
Hostak to New York for another, with 
Garcia. 

You can’t be too careful nowadays. 
As a matter of fact, you never could. 


“In 








$20,000,000. eontract for. 200 Hudson 
bombers from the British Air Ministry 
At the same time, the company took ove, 
the Continental Aeronautic Corp. factory 
(158,000 square feet of floor space) neg, 
its Burbank, Calif., plant. A fortnight ago 
Lockheed was listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


4] France ordered 650 additional Curtis 
pursuit planes of the same Hawk 75.4 
type as the 200 she already has in use 
she also ordered 270 more Douglas DB-7 
bombers, adding to her contract for 109 
of these 300-mile-an-hour ships ordered 
before the war. 


{ The Curtiss propeller division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. let a contract for 
an 11,000-square-foot plant addition at 
Clifton, N. J. 


{| The United Aircraft Corp. (Vought and 
Sikorsky planes, Pratt & Whitney motors, 
Hamilton Standard propellers) announced 
plans to hire 4,000 workers at its East 
Hartford and Stratford, Conn., plants. 
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Old Man Mose’s Arm: 
Grove Tops Earned-Run List 
for Ninth Time, a Record 


The baseball grave must lie just around 
the corner for Robert Moses Grove (his 
40th birthday comes up next March), but 
Old Man Mose is not dead yet. In fact, 
the lean left-hander of the Boston Red 
Sox continues to perform with astonishing 
vigor at an age which leaves most ball- 
players with nothing but memories. When 
the 1939 American League earned-run 
averages—the true index to pitching skill 
—were released last Tuesday, Grove’s 
name once more stood at the top of the 
list. Statistics showed that in the process 
of winning 15 games and losing 4, Old Man 
Mose allowed just 2.54 runs per game, 
which gave him the earned-run champion- 
ship of his league for the ninth time in his 
life. 

No other pitcher in baseball history ap- 
proaches this record. Closest to the great 
Grove comes Walter Johnson, who topped 
the earned-run ratings six times in his 
career, and Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
who led five times. 

Lefty Grove’s remarkable career began 
twenty years ago when he quit a job ma 
glass-blowing factory to pitch for Martins- 
burg, W. Va., of the Blue Ridge League. 
His first day on the mound he walked six- 
teen batters. Next afternoon, he 
promise of his phenomenal future by strik- 
ing out 23. 

The feat so impressed Jack Dunn of the 
Baltimore Orioles that he bought the 
green 6-foot-21 youngster for $3,200. Five 
years later, in 1924, Lefty had established 
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such @ reputation that Dunn was able to 

die his sensational southpaw to Connie 
Mack, manager of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, for $100,600. p 

In those days, Grove’s stock in trade 
was a blinding fireball, with just enough 
wildness to keep batters from taking a toe 
hold at the plate. It was a most unpleasant 
thought to contemplate what would ever 
happen if one of Lefty’s hand grenades 
collided with a cranium. He used to pitch 
so fast he burned the ends of his fingers. 

During the early *30s, Connie Mack, 
hungry for pennants, became a merciless 
employer. At one stage Connie waved his 
score card—that well-known gesture—to 
the bull pen six times in a week. Day after 
day Lefty came to the rescue of a fellow 
pitcher in trouble. He cared little for these 
relief roles and, once when a defeat was 
chalked up, flew into a tantrum—crashing 
glass against the walls in the locker room. 

At the end of the 1933 season Mack de- 
cided he had obtained about all one could 
expect from his work horse and jumped 
at the chance to sell Lefty to the Red Sox 
for $125,000. It appeared to be the can- 
niest sort of deal on Connie’s part-——the 
magic arm suddenly went dead the follow- 
ing April. The Red Sox looked like prize 
suckers, for Lefty had never studied bat- 
ter’s weaknesses much and hardly seemed 
capable of making the switch from brawny 
to brainy pitching. 

But he did it. In place of his old fireball, 
he developed curves, change of pace, and 
the knack of cutting the plate’s corners. 
Today he is an iron-gray veteran, rather 
slow and methodical in his motions, and 
from the stands there appears no reason 
why batters cannot belt his comparatively 
soft stuff over the fences. They fail to do 
so because he mixes up his pitches with 
disconcerting variety and practically never 
f delivers a fat one over the heart of the 
plate. 




























Lefty Grove, premier pitcher 


Throughout his major league career, 
Lefty has been a $20,000 and up star. 
Large chunks of it he salted away in gov- 
ernment bonds and saving banks and 
$5,700 in a bowling and billiard academy 
in his home town, Lonaconing, Md. He 
named it Lefty’s Place. 

Lefty’s place in baseball is generally un- 
appreciated because he lacks color and has 
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_Winter golfers: Ghezzi, Guldahl, Hines, Metz, M cSpaden, Runyan, 
Smith, Snead, Picard, and Nelson at the Miami Open 
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never been particularly jovial to interview- 
ers. Connie Mack, who also managed 
another super southpaw, Rube Waddell, 
calls Grove the best of all left-handed 
flingers. On the basis of the earned-run 
averages (compiled since 1900), this ap- 
pears a too conservative estimate. Unless 
the figures are overlooked, Old Mose ob- 
viously rates as the peer of all pitchers, 
right as well as left-handed. 





Pros’ Cash Derby 


Golf’s winter Follies of 1939-40 made 
its bow last week end in Miami, Fla., un- 
der the sponsorship of hotels and resorts. 
Then the actors—more than 200 profes- 
sional links luminaries—packed their 
magic putters and took to the road, head- 
ed west to California for tournaments in 
early January. After that the show will 
return east through Arizona, Texas, Louis- 
iana, Florida again, and Pinehurst, N.C. 
The winter circuit will end in the Masters 
Invitation, at Augusta, Ga., Apr. 4-7. 

To the average cub golfer up north, and 
to the 1,700 unsung teaching pros who 
do almost nothing all winter long, the sun- 
shine-chasing pros come close to the 
dream way of earning a living. Actually, 
however, the strain is terrific. One shot 
may mean the difference between a $1,500 
first prize and an $800 second prize. And 
when the firing ceases, only a few will have 
won more than their expenses. The great 
majority wind up not only with no profits, 
but with painful debit balances. 

At Miami last week, Sam Snead picked 
up the $2,500 first prize with a 72-hole 
score of 271. Jug McSpaden’s 273 total 
earned him second booty, $1,250; Bud 
Williamson’s 276, the third prize, $1,000 
—all tidy profits, even if it is estimated 
that no pro can make the winter tour for 
much less than $3,000. But only twelve 
showed a tournament profit for the entire 
year 1939: Henry Picard, $10,303; Snead, 
$9,712; Ralph Guldahl, $9,477; Byron Nel- 
son, $9,444; Dick Metz, $8,675; McSpaden, 
$6,804; Dutch Harrison, $5,750; Ben 
Hogan, $5,600; Denny Shute, $5,325; 
Horton Smith, $5,099; Jimmy Thomson, 
$4,175; Harry Cooper, $3,250. 

As far as prize money is concerned, the 
rest of the cash-and-carry golfing frater- 
nity must write the tournament year off 
(in red ink) to experience. They would be 
fighting off the wolf now, were it not for 
jobs at country clubs back home and for 
the tidy salaries paid to most of them by 
sporting-goods stores for endorsing equip- 
ment. That is what beckons the playing 
pro to keep in active competition. He is 


ever hopeful of hitting the headlines and 
thereby boosting the price he can com- 
mand for having his name stamped on a 
ball or on the head of a driver. From a 
monetary viewpoint it is sheer folly to 
join up with the trouping Follies, he real- 
izes, but he cannot afford to skip it. 
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Tale of Plots and Pressure 
Unreeled in NLRB Inquiry 


Squeezing of Employers 
and Union Favoritism Alleged; 
Edwin S. Smith Target 


Three times since the Wagner Act be- 
came effective in 1935, Congressionab com- 
mittees have investigated it and the na- 
tion’s most controversial governmental 
agency, the National Labor Relations 
Board. The first of these inquiries, started 
soon after the law was passed, wound up 
with a decision by the legislators to give 
the agency a longer trial period. Independ- 
ent investigations by the House and Sen- 
ate last summer were inconclusive. As a 
result, before adjourning last session the 
House asked for a decisive inquiry into the 
fairness, effect, and desirability of both 
the statute and the board. For the job it 
set up a committee headed by Rep. How- 
ard W. Smith (Newsweek, Aug. 14)— 
the old-school Democrat from the home 
district of such eminent Virginians as 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Mon- 
roe—a man whom New Dealers sought to 
purge in the 1938 election. 

Last week (Dec. 11), after four months 
of careful preparation, the probe opened 
under the crystal chandeliers of the Old 
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At NLRB hearing: Edwin Smith ... 
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House Office Building caucus room, Up. 
smiling and judicial in mien (he used to 
be a judge at Alexandria) , marked by his 
characteristic beribboned glasses and wing 
collar, Representative Smith watched with 
his committee—Arthur D. Healey (Demo. 
crat, Massachusetts), Abe Murdock 
(Democrat, Utah), Harry N. Routzohy 
(Republican, Ohio), and Charles A. Haj. 
leck (Republican, Indiana)—while their 
attorney, Edmund M. Toland, marshaled 
his witnesses before the microphones and 
handed newspaper men copies of the more 
sensational documents in time to meet 
their edition deadlines. Frequent interjec. 
tions were made by Charles Fahy, NLRB 
counsel present to protect the board's 
interest. 

Before the investigation was a half-day 
old it began to make headlines and, un- 
like some other Congressional investiga- 
tions, proceeded to nail down all of its 
sensational disclosures with letters and 
memos from the board’s own confidential 
files. During the first week the probers 
turned up: 


Dissension: The rift between the new- 
est NLRB member, Dr. William M. Leiser- 
son, and his colleagues, Chairman J. War- 
ren Madden and Edwin S. Smith, dis- 
closed in the former’s unsuccessful effort 
to fire board Secretary Nathan Witt on 
charges of inefficiency (Newsweek, Dec. 
18) , also resulted in discussions of ways to 
force Leiserson to participate in decisions 
on cases which he claimed the other men- 
bers had bungled. Internal dissension was 
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Board Counsel Fahy (left) argues before the investigating committee (Chairman Howard Smith, standing) 
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R caused also by actions of the board’s spe- 
mn, cial investigators. 


Suspicion: When David Dubinsky, 
m. Un. resident of the International Ladies Gar- 
cng ah Workers union (independent), was 
- his told the board decided an election would 
id wing IM ve to be held to determine if his union 
ed with J dominant at the Alpena (Mich.) Gar- 


(Demo. t Co., he exclaimed sourly: “That isn’t 
Lurdock men 4 f ” di 
what we pay our money for,” according 
utzohn to another memo. Some committee mem- 
w m4 bers believed this indicated some board 
e their employe was in the pay of the union, but 
rshaled Dubinsky insisted he meant only that the 
res: union had spent money collecting signa- 
i More tures of workers asking the board to cer- 
Pease; tify the union as the bargaining agent 
ro without an election, as was its policy be- 
aie fore Dr. Leiserson’s appointment. 
8 


Finactinc: A confidential letter from 
alf-day [% Edwin S. Smith to Vice President Louis 
id, un- E. Kirstein of the William Filene’s Sons 
estiga- Co. store in Boston, for which Smith once 
of its worked, was produced by the investiga- 
"sand tors. In this, the board member discussed 
dential 7% 4 strike then in progress (October 1936) 
robers at the Berkshire Knitting Mills at Read- 

ing, Pa., suggesting that any stand the 
store took on the matter “would be lis- 


© NeW @ tened to with the greatest respect” by the 
Laine. mills. Enclosed in the letter was union 
. Wa literature including a leaflet calling for a 
1» diss TH ioveott against the Berkshire company. 
— Introduction of this brought the accusa- 
itt on 


tion by committee members that the red- 
» Dec. BF faced Edwin S. Smith had sought to help 
aysto Hf promote a union boycott. This was denied 
"1si0NS # angrily by the member, who said he was 
mem- merely trying to mediate the strike. 


nw 
2s Cuarces: Officials of the A.F.L.’s Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers union testified that 
the board had helped John L. Lewis’ C.1.0. 
United Mine Workers freeze them out by 
refusing to take action on their complaints. 
In this connection, Toland introduced 
another memo in which Philip G. Phillips, 
regional Labor Board director in charge of 
West Virginia, illustrated the bad blood 
between the unions by saying: “In fact, 
at the Labor Day meeting in Charleston, 
Van Bitner told the United organizers they 
should treat a Progressive organizer with 
more contempt than they would a Pinker- 
ton fink and shoot them down faster than 

they would a rabbit.” 

Van A. Bittner (whose name is spelled 
with two t’s), a U.M.W. district president, 
denied he was in Charleston on Labor 
Day in 1988 and denied making such a 
statement. But G. O. Crouch, a P.M.W. 
member, testified he heard Bittner say it 
on another occasion. At the hearing 
Crouch was flanked by Joe Ozanic, P.M.W. 


president and Tom Hagler, a Negro, who - 


appeared in his miner’s garb. . 


Suppression: The regional director of 
the Labor Board in Cincinnati, Philip G. 
PS, was accused of suppressing news- 
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paper stories “derogatory” to the board. 
In one letter to the board, Phillips had 


written: “Our friends in the Newspaper 


Guild [C.1.0.] would take care of” a story. 
In a second he wrote that “my friends on 
the desk will do their best to kill” another 
story. Both letters concerned articles 
scheduled for publication in The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, as did Phillips’ memo to 
Board Secretary Witt, which described 
still a third proposed Enquirer article— 
about the American Rolling Mill Co. case 
—as “extremely derogatory to the board” 
and added: “The city editor . . . a dear 
friend of mine . . . killed the story.” 

This memo also said that Carl Jacobs, 
who was counsel for the newspaper and 
also for the American Rolling Mill Co. in 
its NLRB case, “is now writing his own 
articles for submission to The Enquirer on 
the same subject, which will be published 
simply as an ordinary dispatch by a ‘spe- 
cial correspondent,’ but the city editor and 
my Guild friends will doubtless be able to 
take care of it.” 

Phillips admitted writing the letters but 
told the committee his language was ill- 
chosen. What he meant, he testified, was 
that his newspaper friends would see that 
any falsehoods were eliminated in line 
with their policy of fairness. 

To offset the effects of some of these 
disclosures, the C.1.0. this week released 
a statement demanding Wagner Act 
amendments to provide prison sentences 
for and government boycott of employers 
who violate the law, and to prevent the 
board from carving craft organizations out 
of industrial unions. 





Significance 


Some of the sensations turned up at last 
week’s hearing argue for amendment of 
the Wagner Act to restrict union activity. 
This has already started the committee 
thinking about such possibilities as limit- 
ing the rights of utility, bank, and other 
workers to strike where such walkouts 
would paralyze the nation’s business. 
Another change in labor relations laws 
under consideration would require a cool- 
ing-off period before a strike, such as Min- 
nesota’s new law provides. 

But the New Deal still has a rabbit it 
may pull out of the hat to block any 
alteration of the law. This would be done 
by kicking NLRB Chairman Madden up- 
stairs to the Circuit Court of Appeals (if 
Judge Francis Biddle is appointed Solicitor 
General to replace Robert H. Jackson, who 
will become Attorney General when, and 
if, Frank Murphy goes to the Supreme 
Court) . This would take much of the heat 
off Congress by giving the more conserva- 
tive Leiserson control of the board through 
appointment of a new member friendly to 
his policies. His fight for control of the 
administrative machinery—necessary if he 
is to clean up the board—is behind the 
quarrel over Witt (who, ironically, was 
one of Leiserson’s greatest admirers) . 
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Roger J. Whiteford, Associated Gas & Electric’s new chief 


Executive Ghanges 


Three major corporations elected new 
presidents last week: 


{Clarence G. Stoll, vice president in 
charge of operations of Western Electric, 
manufacturing subsidiary of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been with 
the company since 1903, when he became 
a $10.15-a-week student apprentice. On 
Dec. 31 he will become president when 
Edgar S. Bloom, 65, retires under the Bell 
system pension plan. Bloom will become 
director of purchases for the British 
Purchasing Commission. 


4] O. C. Huffman, a veteran of 35 years in 
the tin-container industry, was named 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Continental Can Co., relinquishing the 
presidency to J. F. Hartlieb, executive 
vice president since 1936. With a back- 
ground of experience in the machinery, 
investment, and piano businesses, Hartlieb 
came to Continental twelve years ago as 
assistant to C. C. Conway, then president 
and now chairman. 


{| Directors of Associated Gas & Electric 
accepted the resignation (because of ill 
health) of J. I. Mange as president, chair- 
man, and director of the company and 
named Roger J. Whiteford as president, 
general counsel, and director. Associated 
with the New Deal as general counsel for 
the Federal Housing Administration in 
1934-36, Whiteford plans to devote him- 
self at once to simplification and integra- 
tion of the $1,000,000,000 system and 
to effect “far-reaching” economies im- 
mediately. 


§] Other personnel changes of the week: 
Gerard Swope, who will retire from the 
presidency of General Electric at the year 
end (Newsweek, Nov. 27), has accepted 
the chairmanshin of the New York City 





Housing Authority—a five-year, non. 
salaried post in an agency that now main. 
tains five projects providing low-cost 
homes for 8,000 families and has six more 
under way . . . Continental Carbon Co, 
announced the promotion of C. £. 
McKinney and C. J. Minnig to vice presi- 
dencies in charge of operations and sales 
respectively . . . Charles R. Walgreen Jr, 
35, was named president of Walgreen 
Co., succeeding his father, founder of 
the drug chain, who died Dec. 12 (see 
Transition) . . . James N. Findlay, for- 
merly passenger-traffic manager of the 
Furness steamship lines, was elected vice 
president of the Kelly, Nason, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. 





Reo’s Resurrection 


The 35-year-old Reo Motor Car Co. 
closed its plant at Lansing, Mich., in 
December 1938 and sought permission to 
reorganize under Section 77B of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act. Last week Federal 
Judge Arthur F. Lederle in Detroit ap- 
proved the reorganization plan, previously 
adopted by two-thirds of the creditors and 
a majority of stockholders, and more than 
400 men went back to work to rearrange 
machinery in preparation for resumption 
of production in February. 

The plan calls for formation of a new 
company, Reo Motors, Inc., to be run by 
a three-man voting trust during the life 
of a six-year $2,000,000 loan granted by 
the RFC for working capital. (The trust- 
ees have not yet selected the actual operat- 
ing head.) 

The new firm will make only trucks 
(Reo discontinued passenger cars in 1936) 
and will offer a complete line of one to 
six-ton models. In the first few months 
production of 700 to 825 trucks a month 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Thee is one point which it is 
absolutely essential to keep in mind if 
one hopes to have any success in either 
making or appraising business predic- 
tions for 1940. This is that the change 
which has taken place in our economic 
system during the past few months is 
basically different from those which 
led to the other upswings of the past 
six years, even that of 1937. In other 
words, this isn’t an ordinary recovery, 
and its course from here on cannot be 
accurately judged by the simple stand- 
ards usually applied in making fore- 
casts. The character of the change is 
most easily brought into relief by start- 
ing with the predictions of last June. 

Those predictions were, it will be 
recalled, almost unanimously to the ef- 
fect that the rise of business, which 
was just being resumed after five 
months of slow decline, would continue 
throughout the rest of the year, but 
that the improvement would be only 
moderate. More specifically the expec- 
tation was, as pointed out here at the 
time (July 3), that in terms of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index, production 
would climb to an average for the half 
year of only between 100 and 105, as 
compared with 98 in June. Instead of 
such a slow, gradual increase we have 
had one of the most rapid advances in 
our history. For November the index 
was 125, the equal of the highest point 
in 1929, and for December it will be 
127 or 128, unless—which is generally 
expected—the board again revises the 
adjustment for seasonal variation. 

Now on the surface, when allowance 
is made for the war, that appears to be 
reasonably good guessing. Actually it 
was just the opposite. In fact it was 
perhaps the worst guessing we have 
had from business economists as a 
group since the start of the war. For 
the error involved was not one of de- 
gree, as usually is the case, but was 
one of kind. And this error of kind was 
hot just in failing to see the war. It 
went much deeper than that. Even if 
allowance is made for not foreseeing the 
war, we still do not have an adequate 
explanation of what has happened. 

Consider the problem in this way: 
Suppose one had anticipated the war 
and on that basis had concluded that 
there would be a sharp rise in produc- 
tion. What would have been the par- 





Bad Guessing and Good Business 


by RALPH ROBEY 


ticular line of argument he would have 
used to support his conclusion? It 
would have been, in brief, that war 
orders would come to this country in 
large volume and the increased activity 
caused by this would spread fanwise 
throughout the economic system. That 
is, as seen in prospect, it would have 
appeared that we would have an ordi- 
nary war boom which would spiral up- 
ward more or less in proportion to the 
volume of new orders. 

Obviously such an argument would 
have. been, at least up to this time, 
completely wrong. The volume of war 
orders to date probably has not been 
sufficient to lift the Reserve Board 
index by as much as five points. That 
is, it is doubtful if the forecasters would 
have been right even if they had an- 
ticipated the war. 

What, then, was the real error in the 
June predictions? It was simply a fail- 
ure to see the change which has taken 
place in the general policy of business- 
men in the management of their com- 
panies. Previously it was the practice, 
except in a few industries in 1937, to 
keep business firms in the most liquid 
condition possible—relatively large cash 
resources, small inventories, and the 
minimum of future commitments. With- 
in the past four months the whole tend- 
ency has been to reverse this policy. 
The liquidity complex, as John May- 
nard Keynes terms it, has been broken. 

That this shift came with the out- 
break of the war, and wouldn’t have 
occurred otherwise at this time, un- 
questionably is true. But insofar as 
judging the future is. concerned that is 
beside the point. The basic fact to keep 
in mind in trying to see ahead, and the 
development which sets this upswing 
apart from all others of recent years, is 
that for the past few months there has 
been an increasing willingness on the 
part of businessmen to restore their 
cash positions, their inventories, and 
their future commitments to more nor- 
mal levels. That is the change, rather 
than the war, which has been the real 
foundation for the present extraordinary 
recovery. And judging how long that 
change is going to last, and how far it 
will go, rather than speculation about 
the future of the war, must be the real 
foundation for all worth-while business 
predictions for 1940. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
is expected, requiring a pay roll of about 
1,000 men. Distribution will be made 
through a Reo dealer organization that 
for the most part remained intact during 
the year’s shutdown. 





Labor Notes 


The employment committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States announced that a survey of 330 
local business organizations disclosed a 
growing shortage of skilled labor in the 
East, Middle West, and, to a lesser extent, 
along the Pacific. A decline in apprentice 
training during the depression was listed 
most frequently as the chief reason for the 
shortages, and in this connection the com- 
mittee pointed out that “unnecessary and 
unreasonable” regulations under the Wage- 
Hour Act had hampered such programs. 
In some areas, the report said, alarm was 
expressed over the fact that the average 
age of those employed in a few crafts was 
now around the 45-year mark. 


§ The Wisconsin Labor Relations Board 
set up last spring under a state labor law 
sponsored by farm organizations has al- 
ready twice crossed swords with the 
NLRB on matters of jurisdiction (News- 
week, Nov. 27). Last week the Wisconsin 
board won the first court test in the con- 
tinuing conflict. A Circuit Court judge 
upheld the legality of a state board order 
on July 18 prohibiting mass picketing by 
a C.1.0. union at the Allen-Bradley plant 
in Milwaukee in spite of the fact that the 
NLRB had been conducting proceedings 
in the case at that time. If the Wisconsin 
high court upholds the decision, an appeal 
will probably be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 





Soaring Commodities 

For three months after the commodity- 
price boom that followed the outbreak of* 
hostilities last September, wholesale prices 
held practically unchanged, and even the 
usually volatile commodities futures mar- 
kets stayed on an even keel (see chart). 
Back of this unexpected lull, according to 
most commodity traders, were doubts that 
the war would result in widespread inter- 
ference with shipping or create a huge de- 
mand for world commodities, along with 
some uncertainty as to how long our own 
domestic business boom would last. 

A fortnight ago, however, the cotton 
market began to stage daily rallies, and as 
the drought in the Western winter-wheat 
belt (Newsweek, Nov. 6) brought esti- 
mates of the smallest winter-wheat crop 
in 40 years, the wheat market also 
strengthened. By Dec. 13, alarm over con- 
tinued heavy sinkings of cargo vessels, 
plus the persistent business upturn, caused 
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the other export-import commodities to 
join in what became the broadest and 
sharpest commodity upspurt since the 
September boom. 

December wheat at Chicago soared to 
$1.1134, highest in more than two years; 
silk pushed up to $4 a pound, highest in 
nine years; and hides, lard, cottonseed oil, 
and soybeans scored impressive gains. Raw 
cotton went up to 11 cents a pound for 
the first time since August 1937, causing 
the Commodity Exchange Administration 
to announce that it was investigating the 
spurt to see if the rise were due to specula- 
tion. 

The Dow-Jones index of commodity 
future prices closed Monday, Dec. 18, at 
64.67, highest since August 1937. 


The Insurers 


Life Company Heads Attack 
Plans to Extend U.S. Rule 


In its hearings on life insurance last 
June, the Temporary National Economic 
Committee sought to show that stat. 
supervision of the industry was inadequate 
and that Federal control was neede 
(NEwswEEK, June 19 and 26). Both jp. 
surance company officials and state super- 
visory authorities have been debating this 
issue ever since, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, that it should have been the 
main topic at the 33rd annual convention 
of the Assoc‘ation of Life Insurance Pre,j. 
dents in New York last week. 

Declaring that state supervision “has 
strikingly proved its value,” C. Clarence 
Neslen, president of the National As. 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
warned against “new, untried plans that 
may upset the strength and efficiency of 
. .. the American system of insurance.” 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
pointed out that a supervisory board in 
Washington might be “removed thousands 
of miles from the scene where the problems 
may arise.” 

Another move to extend the Federal 
Administration’s role in the insurance 
business—Senator Wagner’s recent pro- 
posal for government sale of annuities to 
individuals (Periscope, Nov. 27)—was 
criticized by Ray D. Murphy, president 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
vice president of the Equitable Life As- 
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~ Wide World 


Kurope-Bound Trucks: The New York Foreign Trade Zone 
Stapleton, Staten Island, only free port in the United States, has been 
doing a rushing business since the outbreak of war in Europe. The trucks 
pictured, awaiting shipment, are part of an order for 6,000 units man 
factured by American companies for the British and French. 
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surance Society of the United States. He 
presented calculations to prove that the 
government, instead of being able to sell 
annuities more cheaply than the private 
companies, actually would have to quote 
higher rates to avoid losses. 
hee last ‘As to the industry’s performance in 
conomic J 1939, M. Albert Linton, president of the 
it state MP provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
dequate chairman of the meeting, reported that 
needed MF jy the end of this year outstanding policies 
3oth in. Ms, companies having 98 per cent of the 
€ super- J jife insurance in force in all United States 
‘ing this legal-reserve companies would reach a 
rprising, new high level of $113,800,000,000, com- 
een the pared with $111,055,000,000 last year. 
vention # Total new business for the year he esti- 
e Presi. mated at $12,600,000,000—2.5 per cent 
more than in 1938. 
m “has Linton voiced the “utmost concern” 
“larence fH felt by insurance men at the steadily rising 
nal As- MM Federal debt and expressed the opinion 
ssioners, MM that the remedy lay not in higher taxes 
ns that # }yt “through a maximum curtailment of 
ency of & 4j| nonessential expenditures.” The need 
irance.” for budget balancing was emphasized also 
Of the hy Frederick W. Hubbell, president of 
writers, MM the Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, 
oard in who reported that life-insurance companies 
ousands HF today have 18.3 per cent of their total in- 
roblems # vestments in United States Government 
bonds, as against only 1.8 per cent in 1930. 
Federal 
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Attack 





resident Hf rope, Mainbocher, one of the leading dress 
te re designers in Paris, closed his atelier and 
alle AS- 








returned to the United States, where he 
was born. That gave impetus to reports 
that the war might end France’s suprem- 
acy in the world of fashion. An accelera- 
tion of Paris showings in this country, 
moreover, indicated that some important 
French houses might establish branches 
here for the display of their models, even 
though keeping their workrooms in France. 
A fortnight ago, for example, Mme. 
Bruyére, one of Paris’ top-ranking coutu- 
riéres, arrived in this country with her 
1940 spring collection in order to save 
Americans the hazards of a trip abroad. 
Pointing out that she wanted to keep her 
girls at work in accordance with her 
country’s slogan, “Business as Usual,” she 
isplayed a group of dresses showing a 
marked military trend, particularly in such 
details as embroidered regimental num- 
erals, epaulets, and a feminine adaptation 
of the army cape. Likewise in the United 
States taking orders on dresses to be ex- 
Bim cuted in Paris was Mme. Elsa Schiaparelli, 
vide Wel a frequent visitor here. 
one at Last week another collection of Paris- 
3 been “signed gowns flown to this country via 
trucks Clipper was shown in New York by Dora 
Loues Miller, American publicity woman. 
manv-@ In contrast to the Bruyére collection, these 
models, which bore such well-known names 
as Patou, Lanvin, Molyneux, and Paquin, 
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...+ Newsweek will give you all the 
important world news—and in addi- 
tion, point out the real meaning of 
that news. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, you need a service which sup- 
plies accurate information on what 
is happening at home and abroad. 


Newsweek’s editorial plan of news 
reporting, background and _ signifi- 
cance presents you with a well-round- 
ed picture of current events. A one- 
year subscription costs only $4—and 
this Order Coupon is provided for 
your convenience. 
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W. R. Pelkus, Circulation Director, 
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1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Sailings every Saturday from New 
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St. Petersburg, since 
its beginning, been 
designed and built as 
a community dedicated 
to “better living.” In 
addition to a marvelous 
climate and a beautiful 
seaside location, it of- 
fers inmost of the at- 
tractions and advan- 
tages which are listed 
among the “best things of life.” All kinds of 
sport and entertainment. Accommodations to 
fit every budget. Come for a vacation this 
winter. For booklets, write H. R. Neal, 
Chamber of Commerce— 
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were unusually feminine and frilly, soft- 
pedaling the war motif on the theory that 
men home on leave don’t want to be re- 
minded of the trenches. 

Miss Miller revealed that one purpose 
of her showing, which is held every year 
but never as early in the season as this, 
was to publicize the fact that the war was 
not causing the French dressmaking indus- 
try to close down. On the contrary, it is 
making a special effort to get foreign or- 
ders in order to accumulate much-needed 
foreign exchange and to continue giving 
employment to its 25,000 workers, not to 
mention some 2,000,000 others employed 
in the textile, dyeing, lace, embroidery, 
and button trades. 





TNEC Hearing 


Investment Bankers Testify 


on Wall St. Concentration 


When the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee first took up investment 
banking last May, President Roosevelt 
suggested that its “major problem” was 
to find out why “idle dollars” were not 
flowing into new business ventures (NEws- 
WEEK, May 29). But in the hearings that 
followed, the investment bankers were not 
called to the stand to testify about deter- 
rents to new financing. 

Last week, when the TNEC again 
turned to investment banking, Commis- 
sioner Leon Henderson of the SEC, which 
is staging the hearings, limited the analysis 
to: (1) the manner in which the business 
had adjusted itself to the Banking Act of 
1938, (2) concentration in the industry, 
and (3) the manner in which negotiations 
between issuers of securities and the under- 
writers are conducted—still allowing no 
room for arguments about “idle dollars.” 

To show how a banking firm obeyed the 
1933 act’s mandate to get out of the 
securities business, the committee heard 
W. Averell Harriman, partner of Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co., describe the 
formation of Harriman, Ripley & Co., Inc., 
which took over in 1934 the securities 
business of the old Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man banking house plus certain officers 
and employes of the National City Co., 
securities affiliate of the National City 
Bank dissolved after the 1933 statute took 
effect. Substantially all of the capital for 
the Ripley concern was supplied by Harri- 
man and his partner-brother, E. Roland, 
the committee was told. 

Then, turning to concentration, the 
probers heard how various corporations 
had always financed through the same 
underwriter (a process resulting in the so- 
called “frozen accounts,” the corporations 
being “frozen” to the banker); how, for 
example, J. P. Morgan & Co. and Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Inc. (successor to the 
Morgan securities business after the 1933 


law), in combination with the Kidder 
Peabody & Co., Boston group, floated all 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’ 
securities—almost $2,000,000,000 worth 
since 1906. They also heard charges that 
investment bankers concluded agreemen}, 
parcelling out corporate issues among the 
various underwriters, with one such agres. 
ment—on A.T. & T. financing, initialed in 
the Morgan library in 1920—coming jn 
for particular attention. 

Countering these charges of monopolistic 
tendencies, Charles E. Mitchell, forme 
chairman of the National City Bank and 
now with Blyth & Co., Inc., and othe 
bankers maintained that the trend was 
now away from frozen accounts—that sey. 
eral corporations now actually select the 
participants in syndicates which sell their 
securities. Mitchell said that if the eo. 
poration accounts were all frozen he 
“would lay down and quit” the business, 

Arguing along the same lines, George 
Whitney, Morgan partner, interrupted 
questioning on the telephone financing to 
declare that investment banking was 4 
highly specialized profession, requiring the 
highest integrity and was “competitive as 
the dickens.” 





Significance 
The SEC so far has dodged the “major 


problem” of deterrents blocking new capi- 
tal issues, a subject on which Emmett F. 
Connely, president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, asked permission to 
testify. It trotted out the oft-told story 
about certain banking houses doing most 
of the underwriting because such “revela- 
tions” will permit more blasts at the 
Morgans and the Wall Street “money 
trust,” always a popular political issue. 

Moreover, these blasts are expected to 
develop support for two pet SEC solu- 
tions: decentralization of the securities 
markets, and competitive bidding for all 
issues to break up the traditional relation- 
ships between underwriters and corporate 
issuers. 

It remains to be seen whether invest- 
ment bankers will be given a chance to 
defend concentration of the business in 
Wall Street—the national securities mar- 
ket—or to show that the traditional rela- 
tionships—which Whitney likened to that 
of lawyer and client—work to the interest 
of industry and investors. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Down the Ways 


Five new freighiers slipped into the ws 
ter last week, bringing up to 34 the num- 
ber of launchings under the United States 
Maritime Commission’s construction pre 
gram. In the yards of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. at Newport 
News, Va., Miss Jean Roig, daughter 0 
Harold Roig, vice president of W. R. Gract 
& Co., christened the Santa Teresa (6,08 
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The Grace Line’s new Santa 
Teresa slides down the ways 


gross tons), last of four C-2 type vessels 
that have been built for the Grace Line 
South American service (two were ac- 
quired by the line and two chartered from 
the commission) . Two other C-2 ships, the 
Flying Fish and the Comet, were launched 
at the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearney, N.J., for the American Pio- 
neer Line. In Chester, Pa., at the Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., the Moore- 
McCormack Lines’ Mormacland (C-3 
type, 7,680 gross tons) took to the water. 
And at Sparrows Point, Md., the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. launched for the Delta 
Line the Delbrasil (neither C-2 nor C-3 
but specially designed, 8,300 gross tons) . 


Twin Beds 


While people buy more double than 
twin beds during depressions, the demand 
for the twin size always soars during pros- 
perous eras, 700 delegates agreed at the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bedding Manufacturers in Chi- 
cago. Confirming the trend, Stuart J. 
Mills, the association’s secretary, declared: 
“Twin-bed sales today are higher than at 
any time in the history of the nation.” . . . 
A side light of the convention was the or- 
ganization of the Sound Sleepers, a group 
of 250 members who adopted the slogan 
of “carly to bed and late to rise” and 
pushed through resolutions condemning 
slumber wreckers: people who mow lawns 
early in the morning, Pullman-car snorers, 
and street-corner harmonizers. 


New Ship Routes 

In a move to find new routes for some 
of its laid-up vessels, the United States 
Lines announced the start Dec. 23 of a 
fortnightly American-flag service 
from Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, 
and New York io Vigo and Bilbao, Spain, 





using government-owned ships. These 
ports are outside the zone closed to Amer- 
ican shipping, and foreign traders expect 
the new service will encourage Spain to 
purchase American building materials and 
other goods in connection with that coun- 
try’s extensive rehabilitation program. The 
U.S. Limes also obtained the Maritime 
Commission’s permission to operate its 
newest and largest ships, Manhattan and 
Washington, in fortnightly service between 
New York and Genoa. 


Florida Boom 


On Dec. 1, the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Florida East Coast Railway put into 
service their “Champions,” streamlined, 
all-coach trains running daily between 
New York and Florida, and the Seaboard 
Air Line, with two new streamliners, 
stepped up its “Silver Meteor” service from 
semi-weekly to daily. By last week, seats 
(all reserved) on both trains, which were 
built by the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co. and are powered by General 
Motors Diesel-electrics, were sold out for 
the remainder of the year, the companies 
announced. Furthermore, Seaboard had 
2,000 on the waiting list for Dec. 22 and 23 
departures, while the A.C.L. had stopped 
adding names to its list for the holidays 
. . . Tying in with the travel boom, the 
Florida Citrus Commission announced a 
special advertising campaign to stimulate 
gifts of oranges and grapefruit. 


Business Notes 


A bid by the American Metal Co. to 
supply tin to the Navy Department re- 
vealed that the firm is about to refine tin 
in this country from Bolivian ore—the first 
American-refined tin on the market in 
some fifteen years. The Phelps Dodge Corp. 
is also installing tin-refining equipment in 
one of its plants here Sugar 
price movements in the current conflict 
and in the World War reveal an almost 
identical pattern (a sharp advance in the 
early weeks followed by a decline of equal 
proportions) according to Sugar Annual 
—1939, published by. the Commodity Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., New York. 


Trends 


United States exports in November to- 
taled $287,000,000, a greater-than-seasonal 
drop of 11 per cent from October, although 
15 per cent ahead of November 1938. The 
decline was due chiefly to a contraction in 
agricultural shipments. 


Building-construction contracts as com- 
piled by the F. W. Dodge Corp. came to 
$299 847,000 for November—a 15 per cent 
increase over October. 


The machine-tool industry operated at 
91.2 per cent of capacity during Novem- 
ber, compared with 84.9 for October, ac- 
cording to the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association. 












7 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


AND THE SOUTH 
Expect More Than Just 


SPEED! 


Expect a lot of speed... smooth speed 
... but also expect protected comfort 
on Coast Line trains! 


Coast Line gives you your choice of 7 Fine 
Trains Daily. Each thoroughly modern; 
air-conditioned and air-cooled. Each swiftly 
gliding over the only double track route 
between the East and Florida—with the 
added safety protection of automatic sig- 
nals and train control. 


Choose Pullman or coach accommodations 
exactly suited to your needs...a departure 
and arrival time that saves additional pre- 
cious hours. For here is the greatest variety 
of train service ever offered Florida visitors. 
Fares are lowest. Consult your local ticket 
agent and make your reservations now. 


The DOUBLE TRACK-SEA LEVEL Route 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 














WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOWIS ?| 












Hotel ‘Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, 6000 PARKING, 
Ml ZEAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 











You can keep in step with 1940's fast-moving 
events by reading Newsweek, regularly. There’s 
a convenient Subscription Coupon on Page 45. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Law Is to Blame 


W.. in the haste, heat and ha- 
tred of the summer of 1935, Congress threw 
together and passed the National Labor 
Relations Act, many cool-headed people 
said that Congress would be sorry. The 
House, at any rate, seemed sorry when, 
four years later, in a calmer moment, it 
ordered the current investigation of the 
NLBB. It is likely to be sorrier still when 
the Smith committee finishes tearing the 
wrappings off the festering chaos that is 
the administration of the law. Mr. Leiser- 
son’s testimony is a good preview. 

But in the midst of the successive shocks 
that the inquiry is providing, it is well to 
remember that the Labor Relations Act 
is not merely a badly administered law. 
The law itself causes much of its bad ad- 
ministration. Three Leisersons could not 
prevent the ingrowing sense of injustice 
that it has created. Mr. Leiserson, being 
an administrator, has faith in administra- 
tion. He says the law is all right. He is, 
despite his sincerity, mistaken. 

The one-sided character of the law has 
often been defended on the ground that 
for years employers were unjust. That 
argument wholly ignores the theory of our 
government and law, which are intended 
to provide orderly ways of adjusting 
wrongs, rather than to provide direct re- 
dress to the injured. Congress is not a 
court or a policeman. Its job is to provide 
just tribunals and efficient, fair policemen. 
Failure to reconsider the law has been 
excused on the ground that ultimately its 
administrators will get it straightened out. 
But we don’t want administrators to dis- 
tort a law even to correct its defects. That 
is the job of Congress, not the Executive. 

The law does not stop with providing 
protection of labor’s right to organize. It 
is designed to give affirmative aid to labor 
unions. It does this not in spite of, 
but regardless of the interests of employ- 
ers. It is not a public court. It is labor’s 
court, 

When Congress accepted the idea of 
majority rule and then tried to fit it to 
closed-shop unionism or, rather, accepted 
both and left the fitting to the NLRB, 
it revealed its utter misunderstanding of 
the fact that unionism is industrial poli- 
tics. As easily codify and standardize na- 
tional politics! Of course the Board would 
have to discriminate between one crowd 
and another, and force some men out of 
their jobs permanently. 

Mr. Leiserson commenced feuding with 





the other members, as soon as he joined, 
over such questions as whether six plants 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass or only five 
should go to the plate glass workers’ 
union. There were minorities in five plants 
and a majority in the sixth. If it was un- 
just to force the majority of the sixth 
into the union, how about the minorities 
in the five? Just where does justice lie 
here? The majority of the Board regarded 
a majority of the company’s employes as 
ruling. Mr. Leiserson, the minority, looked 
at geography. Which was right? Nobody 
can know. Nobody can ever know. For 
this is the application of force to the in- 
dividual’s membership in groups, and if 
you are going to use force, then you must 
force people. 

There is no “solution” under such a 
principle. You can’t standardize these per- 
sonal relationships. Not in a democracy. 





Reform in Uniform? 


Weshington’s tendency to push 
economic reform measures in the name of 
national defense has become so unmistak- 
able, of late, that the public may be for- 
given its skepticism about what lies behind 
the President’s talk of the desirability of 
a grid system of electric transmission lines. 

It is known that a powerful faction 
within the Administration has been at 
work for some time on a plan to link up 
the various power regions of the country. 
It is argued that the linking together of 
the principal industrial centers by high- 
power transmission lines would provide 
“for the mobilization of reserves between 
regions” in case of such emergency as war. 
Inasmuch as private companies could 
hardly build such lines solely for contin- 
gent uses, the tentative plan would have 
the government finance them, possibly 
through the RFC, while private-utility 
money might be used for the building of 
additional steam plants and the like. The 
entire venture would presumably be a 
joint affair, executed by a quasi-public 
corporation. 

The tremendous potentialities of such a 
system as an instrument for government 
regulation and competition with private 
companies is causing grave apprehension 
in utility circles. This, despite the fact 
that those who have been closest to the 
development of the plan have taken pains 


‘to convince the utilities people of their 


sincerity in advancing it as a simon-pure 
defense proposition. The protestations of 
good faith range all the way from Secre- 









tary Ickes’ contention that the plan jis 
still in the process of formulation to dis. 
creet private assurances by other officials 
that the government has no intention o 
injuring the companies. 

But a hard question of fact remains yp. 
answered. Wendell Willkie has called the 
plan “wholly unnecessary.” A shortage of 
power, even under the extraordinary cop. 
ditions that war might impose, does not 
look probable. We had a power shortage 
in 1918. But it was a coal shortage as 
much as it was a power shortage: it was a 
shortage of cars and track as much az it 
was a shortage of coal. To build a number 
of new and long lines—superpower jp 
length if not in voltage, as voltage goes 
these days—and to forget the railroads 
and their roadbeds, and the mines and 
their labor and equipment, suggests that 
Washington is strangely preoccupied with 
the subject of electric power. 

Is the Administration planning a de. 
fense program in which whole regions 
must be interconnected? Not just manu- 
facturing cities or industrial districts, but 
regions themselves as big as Germany? 
The layman is forced to wonder why power 
must be swapped in quantity between 
New England and the Atlantic States, 
and between them and the Carolinas, and 
between the Tennessee Valley and Illinois- 
Michigan-Ohio. Unless orders for naval 
equipment are to be distributed in dispro- 
portion to the manufacturing facilities of 
these regions, then there can be little need 
for the emergency reallocation of the 
power, im any kind of war the American 
people can conceive might take place. It 
should be cheaper to match the munitions 
to the machine capacity of the regions. 

The Administration will have to produce 
much more convincing evidence than we 
have so far about the need for this de- 
velopment. More, if the plan is really not 
intended as an opening wedge for new 
restrictions, there is no reason why the Ad- 
ministration should be unwilling to make 
a public pledge to that effect. 

Meanwhile, general skepticism about 
what really goes on is scarcely allayed by 
the fact that the plan for building electric- 
power systems into a national system was 
unfolded during the same week that the 
cause of localism in the financing of public 
utilities was hotly championed in Wash- 
ington. Senator Norris charged that Mr. 
Willkie’s Commonwealth & Southern had 
put over a “raw deal” in a proposed pur- 
chase of stock from its own subsidiary, 
Consumers Power Co. Wendell Willkie 
promptly pointed out that the figure at 
which the Commonwealth & Southern had 
proposed purchasing the stock had been 
suggested by the SEC and approved by 
the Public Utilities Commission of Michi- 
gan. In the light of Mr. Willkie’s explana- 
tion, it would seem that the Senator w’s, 
to state it charitably, premature m his 
criticism. But what is the public expected 
to make of these maneuvers? 
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GLASS THAT 
STRAINS AIR 


BOUT THE LAST PLACE you would 
LY look for a miracle is in those 
dry-as-dust reports, “Biennial Census 
of Manufacturers.” 

And yet, there is one in Bulletin 
1210, dated January 21st, 1939. Look 
under “Air Conditioning.” 

Here, behind cold facts and figures, is 
depicted the miraculous growth of an 
industry... 

_.an industry which has brought clean, 
warm-air heat to homes — helped keep 
store merchandise cleaner—provided better 
working conditions in factories and offices— 
and to theaters, restaurants, and schools 
has brought pleasanter, more enjoyable 
surroundings. 

And Fiberglas,* also an infant industry, 
is proud of the important contribution it 
has made to the growth of air conditioning. 

For Dust-Stop Air Filters,* made of 
Fiberglas, solved the problem of inexpen- 
sive, replaceable air filters. Their economy, 
efficiency, and convenience enabled the 
air-conditioning industry to greatly broaden 
its market. For example, domestic forced 
warm-air furnaces were entirely without 
air filters, until Dust-Stop entered the 
picture. 

But Fiberglas did not stop with Dust- 
Stop Air Filters. This was only the first 
application of Fiberglas to industry. lor 
since then the use of this new basic mate- 
rial has grown by leaps and bounds and in 
many directions. The pictures on this page 
indicate some of them. 

What place has Fiberglas, the fast-grow- 
ing infant, in your business? We cannot 
say. But we do say: /nvestigate it now. It 
may be able to save money in your plant, 
add new sales value to your product, pro- 
vide greater benefits to your customers. 
Talk it over with your associates, write 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


#T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Giass that improves radio reception. A “sour” set 
oiten means corroded or “leaky” insulation in 
hook-up wires. Fibergias insulation helps pre- 
vent current leakage, won’t corrode, is flame- 
proof—points of interest to purchasers of high- 
rade radio receiving sets. 


Railroads turn to Fiberglas. Modern refrigerator 
cars and sleek streamlined trains are insulated 
with Fiberglas. It won’t settle, helps maintain 
uniform temperatures, deadens sound, imparts 
no odors, never rots, and is light in -weight. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


Fiberglas for airplane passengers’ comfort. 
Fiberglas Insulation muffles motor roar, keeps 
out uncomfortable heat or cold in Pan Ameri- 
can’s 41-ton Yankee Clippers, built by Boeing. 


Copr. 1989 Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 


Fiberglas keeps cooks cooler. Jarring sometimes 
causes even stove insulation to shake down, 
producing “hot spots.” Fiberglas won’t settle. 
This means lower gas or electric bills, cooler 
kitchens, greater value to buyers. 
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